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- More than a million cars from the Seeeinbly ee ig .mo re eet . fe 
half-a-million for the export markets. That is the fantastic. SS 
_ production achievement of British manufacturers between the Sn. 
Motor Shows of 1958 and 1959. And how many million component re 


parts comprise this long, long cavalcade of progress? 
3 The figure defies imagination. But we do know that scarcely a car 
has taken the road without one or more Dunlop contributions. re th : 
Tyres, of course (the majority of manufacturers fit Dunlop); 
foam rubber cushioning. for comfort; engine mounting blocks; 
rubber sealing strip; panel fabric and various adhesives. 
_ And remarkable new developments such as Dunlop disc 
: - brakes and rubber suspension systems. Dunlop is indeed _ 
orc a company of many parts serving an advancing motoring id 

world. This is progress within progress, an industry within 

an industry. This is enterprise which helps to increase | ¢ wid 
our national prosperity and the well-being of us all. 
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The former Prime Minister answers questions from BLAIR FRASER of s 


contact with the conduct of foreign affairs for—what, thirty 
years? What major differences strike you in the way that foreign 
affairs are carried on now compared with then? ; 
Sir Anthony Eden: It has become much more involved and 
complicated. The old League of Nations was not a bad body. It 
did well in its way: small council, the foreign secretaries always 


Blair Fraser: Sir Anthony, you have had close personal - 


United States not being a member, Russia only coming in late, 
you in Canada all being there, the Commonwealth with their own 
-_ seats—awfully important valuable contacts one used to get out of 
me. that: Yet the pace even then was slower than now, and the com- 
_ plications much less. Look at the number of countries. we have 
s now, what is it, what have we got in the United Nations, some- 
thing like eighty isn’t it? It multiplies. It is inevitable. 
Fraser: Do you think perhaps the machinery has got too 
cumbersome? : 


for the top people. The amount of stuff they have to read, the 
telegrams they have to read—it’s voluminous; and yet you must 


- read all your telegrams, 
a Fraser: Is there any feasible change? 

Eden: I don’t think so. You have to do it as Foreign Secretary 
___ if you are really going to keep your finger on things. 
‘Fraser: So there is really no way out of this trap? 
Eden: I think it’s very tough at the top now, for the big 
- countries. And of course the big change since the nineteen-thirties 
_ is the rise of the United States and Russia to their very influential 


4 
| there, and then of course Europe dominating very much, the | 


Eden: I think it is awfully difficult to handle—very difficult 
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positions. But I have a feeling, which would be good for every- 
body, that Europe is coming up again now. Europe is prosperous, 
which is very good. We are getting on better together, which is 
very good. And the old European Continent still has a lot it can 
give to this troubled world, I think. 

Fraser: That leads me directly to the next point I wanted 
to bring up. You are regarded as being to some extent the father 
of post-war summit meetings: you organized the meeting about 
Indo-China in 1954. What are your views and feelings about 
the summit meetings now impending: about what should be 
discussed, and what concessions made, if any? 

Eden: That’s a big question and of course it is the topic at 
the moment. Personally I think a summit meeting can be useful, 
and especially when you are dealing with people, as you are with 
the Russians, where the authority is almost exclusively at the 
summit, as far as one can judge. Therefore, unless you get the 
people who have the responsibility at the meeting, your chances 
of progress are less good. It’s a strange thing: I suppose every 
Prime Minister, every Foreign Secretary, thinks he is better at 
personal contacts than any other Prime Minister—that’s only 
human nature. That leads a lot of people to say, ‘ Oh, let’s go 
back to the old diplomacy, and let’s not have these personal 
contacts’, But I don’t think you can avoid them myself, even if 
you wanted to. In the modern day you have got to have them. 
After all, they started a long time ago, with Castlereagh after 


the Napoleonic Wars. So if we agree we must have them, then — 


the question is what sort of agenda you work for; and there I 
have only one cautionary note I would like to put in. I would 


* First broadcast by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on December 17; rebroadcast in B.B.C. television on February 20 


say it would bea packs to haves a! 
- topic only—for example, Berlin. ; 

‘ Fraser: No, but in negotiations on Li problems “ Europe, : 
__ Berlin naturally emerges as a major one. How.could it be 
treated; how could concessions on Berlin be balanced off against 


concessions elsewhere? 
_ Eden: I don’t think you can treat Berlin pene as part of the 


German problem, and indeed probably part of the European — 


problem as a whole, May I tell you about our Berlin Conference? 
Fraser: Yes. 

_ Eden: We had a conference in Berlin which many people will 

naturally have forgotten by now, in early 1954. We had an 

agenda then which was Germany, Austria—then still occupied 

by Russia—and possible discussions about Far Eastern matters, 


not to be held in Berlin, but perhaps to be arranged at Berlin. 


That last item came on the agenda as we worked. We had long 


_ discussions on Germany—we got absolutely nowhere. We had 


~ 


long discussions on Austria, to which the Austrians were invited 
—again, we got absolutely nowhere. All we achieved, if you can 
call it achievement, was to arrange a meeting at Geneva about 
the Far East, which eventually led to the Indo-China settlement 
in which you in Canada helped us so much. Those were the three 


headings, and we left thinking we had accomplished absolutely . 
nothing. We were close together, the West, but we thought we 


had failed. And, as you may remember, three or four months 
afterwards the Russians suddenly made an arrangement with the 
Austrians about their forces, and came to an agrees to 
withdraw. 

Fraser: That, of course, seemed one of the great post-war 
miracle settlements, but can you even conceive of any such miracle 
in 1960, any such step that could be taken now? 

Eden: I think one of the fundamental difficulties of this 
situation, which we cannot escape from, is the position of the 
satellite countries. I feel that we all have a responsibility about 
that, in the sense that if we cannot do anything to help these 
people—who, after all, were all promised at Yalta free elections, 
which they have never had—then we have got to be very, very 
careful we don’t do anything to make their position less good 
than it is now. 

Fraser: To shackle the chain on the satellite countries. 

Eden: If you put it that way. I couldn’t quarrel with the 


description, I think. 


The Soviet Union and Laos 


Fraser: Do you think the Soviet Union is playing any role at 
the present time in, for example, the border difficulties in Laos? 
Eden: Of course that arose in something I had to deal with in 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. We got these agreements with 
very, very great difficulty, and on the whole they have held per- 


haps better than I feared they might. It is quite a while ago and 
_ I know there are certain signs of difficulties in Laos and elswhere; 


still the thing more or less has held, and this kind of protective pad 
we attempted to build has worked. The Russians certainly played 
a part, I think it is fair to say, at Geneva, which was a helpful 
one. We had this curious arrangement: Molotov and I-were joint 
chairmen of the Conference, so much of the burden, as it were, 
of discussion, fell between us two; I would deal with some of our 
people, and he would do it for the Chinese; and also we dealt 
directly; but still we were joint chairmen, and I have no doubt 
that Molotov did what he felt he could to rub off some of the 
most obvious sharp angles. I don’t say that he differed from the 
Chinese, but I would think the Russian influence, so far as it was 
used, was used towards getting an agreement, towards persuading 
the Chinese to agree—put it like that. 

Fraser: Speaking of the Geneva Conference, what sort of 


_ person is the Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En-lai? - 


Eden: A very able man and a very tough negotiator. Our first 
meetings went pretty badly. They were very harsh. Gradually 
they became less so, and I think so far as personal grounds went 


we understood each ‘other. He is a man of considerable education, 


as you know, and I think he spent some of his time in France. 
Fraser: Was that your first meeting with him? 


Eden: That was my first meeting. My first two actual meet-. 


ings were very tough, I must say, and not agreeable. He showed 


~ 


Fraser: I take it from what you say then t not!) 
regard China as any mere satellite of the Soviet Pets ha 
Eden: No, no I’m sure that’s not true. And m SVER 4 
_as far back as the Geneva Conference, the Russians kept saying 
to me: ‘ You must understand that the Chinese in no sense obey 


would not have got the agreement. 


what we say’. In fact there was an occasion with Molotov, when 
he said: ‘I read in the newspapers that you and the United States ~ 
are not agreeing; I do not believe it’. I said: ‘ That’s very wise = 


_of you; because you’d be wrong’. He said: ‘I’m sure it isn’t 


true. Equally ’, he said, ‘ sometimes you will read that we and the 
Chinese don’t agree—you shouldn’t always believe it’. So iv ‘s wee. ee 
difficult really to know what goeson now. ~ tees 
Fraser: On the other hand, although I am sure shoe the press 
reports about Anglo-United States TURE ESS are often } wrong, 
they have occasionally been ia 
Eden: Oh yes. _ ; 


Differences within: Riss Waele Alisaaee . 
Fraser: What is your assessment of the points of difference at 


- the moment among the nations of the Western Alliance? 


Eden: I should have thought—as far as Europe goes—there 
are difficulties to be settled no doubt before the summit comes, 
but I would not have thought they were by any means matters 
that cannot be ironed out between us. I would not have thought so. 

Fraser: Speaking of differences between Britain and the © 
United States, differences within the Western Alliance, the one 
that leaps to everybody’ s mind took place three years ago in the 
events at Suez. How do you feel now, looking back, — the > 
role the United States played? Tae: 

Eden: Well, may I say something first about the role : think 
we played? In international affairs, it is so difficult, isn’t it, to — 
see what would have happened if something had not been done? 
That is always difficult—you can’t tell. Now, I belong to the 


generation brought up im the first war, I went all through the 


nineteen-thirties, I was Foreign Secretary when the Rhineland 
was. occupied. I saw all that chapter which unrolled until the 
second world war: and has it struck you how curious it is that, _ 
more or less from the moment of the seizure of the Canal, we 

and the French, and some other people—statesmen who have been | 
through this business before, like Spaak—took a very grave view ._ 
of that event? And I suggest to you the reason was because we — 
had been through, as we thought, all this kind of thing before— 
an international engagement being torn up and the consequences _ 
that flowed from it. Our American friends had not been through | “ 
it, in anything like the same sense that we had. They were not — 
concerned with the Rhineland, they were not concerned with the 
Austrian events. They were concerned, but at a distance, not — 
closely, not as closely as you were, for instance. But we who’d 
seen that unrolling chapter—Rhineland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, so unpleasantly like Tibet in certain ways today, and 


finally Poland—thought we had to try to do something to see 


it didn’t happen again. ye 
Fraser: Isn’t there this difference, though, Sir Rucicmee that aS 
in the case of the nineteen-thirties, the treaties were being torn 
up by a man who was in effective command of one of the strongest ~ 
armies of the world, and in the case of Egypt ae had a peer st 
that was militarily negligible? & “ie 
Eden: I don’t think that. Looking back on it, it would ae =: 
that Germany, at the time of the occupation of the Rhineland, was — aes. 
not a great military power. She was hardly indeed a great military 
power at all, Even when she went into Austria she was n 
great military power, She was a growing military power. 
those of us who, for instance, were against Munich, v ould a 
that during the year after Munich, when Germany had con 
of the Skoda Works in Czechoslovakia, she did probably 
in the way of rearmament ‘than France and Britain d 
the free democracies working more or less on a peace- 
I wate pere sure that if Bg Pay og ey 
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land (the mood in this country was entirely the 
other way—but supposing we had) there would 
have been many more exclamations than there were 
over Suez. And power does not depend entirely on 
military force; it also may depend on your geo- 
graphical strategic position. 

Fraser: What, though, did you expect to 
achieve by the British intervention in Suez? 

Eden: By the actual intervention I expected to 
achieve two things, one of which I think un- 
doubtedly we did achieve, thanks very largely to 
what Canada did: that was the creation of an 
international force, which I am glad to say is still 
there and doing a useful function. I have always 
thought United Nations ought to have an inter- 
national force, it is no new sudden thing. ‘It is in 
the Charter: when we were at San Francisco, both 
Stettinius and I and the French wanted to get that 
force created. The Russians never would join in, 
and. there is no force. I think it is a pity: I still 
think there should be. That was one-result we got. 
And I think the other result was that the conflict 
remained localized, which was probably a very 
fortunate thing. 

Fraser: The British landing at Port Said 
though, as I recall, came after a cease-fire had been 
voted by the United Nations and accepted by 
both Israel and Egypt... . 

Eden: No, it had not been accepted at the time we landed. It 
was accepted shortly after. It was after it was accepted by both 
sides that we ceased our forward march down the Canal, for 
which, of course, we have had a certain amount of criticism. 

Fraser: But it is a fact, is it not, that the British landing 
purporting to aim at separating the combatants actually did not 
come between the combatants but . . .? 

Eden: I could argue on that. The difficulty is that you cannot 
land except where you are able to land. I mean you cannot land 
forces in the desert: you have to have a port to land at. That’s 
one of the difficulties. It is quite true geographically that it was not 
set between the two, except that the Israelis were very near the 
Canal, if not on the Canal, by the time we got there. However, I 
don’t think you want to go‘into all the details of this? 

Fraser: No, I suppose not. You have had a great deal to do 
with Stalin from time to time. What did you think of him as a 
human being? 

Eden: Yes, I was the first British minister to go to Russia 


Bb ars 


Sir Anthony Eden, as Prime Minister, making a speech of welcome to the Russian 
leaders, Mr. Bulganin (left) and Mr, Khrushchev, on their arrival in London in 1956 
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Mr. Anthony Eden, as Foreign Secretary, after an informal meeting with Chou En-lai, 
the Chinese Prime Minister, during the Geneva Conference of 1954: an interpreter sits 


between them 


after the Revolution, and that was back in 1935, That was the 
first time I met Stalin, and of course I met him many times 
during the war. I went there in 1941, at a very bad time in the 
war—an awful journey round the North Cape. The Germans 
were near Moscow, and I was much impressed with Stalin 
then. I always have been, in his qualities as a negotiator. I think 
he was an oriental despot in many ways. He came from the 
Caucasus as you know, but he had a tremendous power of quiet 
concentration, and was exactly the opposite to the popular con- 
ception of a dictator—storming about and shouting. He hardly 
ever raised his voice, which I thought rather formidable, He was 
a very formidable negotiator. 

Fraser: Do you think that in the closing years of his life some 
deterioration took place? : 

Eden: It may well be so. The last time I saw him was at 
Potsdam, and then when Sir Winston’s government fell I never 
met him again; so I don’t know. But up to that time he didn’t 
miss much, He never missed a trick at the negotiating table, never. 

Fraser: I was thinking of the startling revela- 
tions that Khrushchev made in that famous speech 
to the twentieth Party Congress, when he told them 
about the closing years of Stalin’s life. Was this 
astonishing to you? 

Eden: It was indeed, yes. But somebody who 
knew the workings of the Communist Party in 
Russia very well—it wouldn’t be fair to say who— 
once said to me: ‘ One is always astonished here, 
and I begin to think that the only way to work it 
out is to think what I expect Communist Russia to 
do, and then guess she’ll do the opposite ’. There’s 
something in it, sometimes. 

Fraser: What about Stalin’s successor, Mr. 
Khrushchev? You have had a good deal to do 
with him, too. 

Eden: Yes, I didn’t know either him or 
Bulganin in the war, so I didn’t meet them until 
we were at Geneva. And then they asked me 
whether I would visit Moscow, and I said I had 
been to Moscow a great many times, and I thought 
if anybody was to do some travelling perhaps they 
would, to which they said yes—I must admit a 
little to my surprise, though I had prepared for the 
possibility. So I asked them to London, and 
they came, Bulganin and Khrushchev, and that 
was their first overseas visit in Europe. And I am 
sure it was useful, We had nearly ten days of 
exhaustive talks, and they saw something of the 


toi imagine it is shine to ae their p 
Fraser: Do you think it changes their personal Spinions about 
mire the rest of the world? 


‘represents a capitalist ’. 
know we are not all like that. 


Eden: It could do. And they may Gilewcind a bit more how 


ye people live in the free world: that we are not all oppressed by 


some terrific industrial magnate who sits on all our heads, or 


something. I once went to a modern ballet in Russia, I remember, 


with Litvinov, which was all about politics, and there was an 
enormous man, looking like a Michelin tyre advertisement, almost 
dominating the whole stage, and I said ‘ What on earth’s that? ” 
And Litvinov was rather embarrassed and said: 
Well, it’s a good thing that they should 


Fraser: I have asked you about Stalin but you also saw a great 
deal during the war at critical moments of that other towering 


figure of the second world war, President Roosevelt, What is 


your personal appraisal of him? 
Eden: I think all of my countrymen had great respect and 


-affection for President Roosevelt. He is a figure like most great 


political figures, who look sometimes different from abroad to 


what he looks at home; and you in Canada and I know he is a 


great subject of controversy at home. But so far as we were con- 


cerned, he was a good ally to us in a very difficult period, and he - 


never lost heart or faith in the ability of your country and mine, 


and the few that were with us, to come co which was the 


big thing. 

Fraser: What about his successor, President Thom who 
turned up so unexpectedly at Potsdam? 

Eden: I thought he did very well. It was a very difficult 
position, wasn’t it, to plunge in suddenly into this great authority, 
when you had not been handling the thing at all? I thought 
Truman in that and in Korea showed remarkable courage. I 
should think many Englishmen, and perhaps Canadians too, would 
regard him as characteristic of some of the best American qualities. 

Fraser: He has been described as the most underestimated 
statesman of the twentieth century. 

Eden: Well, that may be true. Another man I much admired 
—I am very sorry he died recently—General Marshall: a very 


Between Two Worlds | 


- together, Foster ined a Te ea Re foolish Oo 


‘I think it 
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tics or their policies. 


always agreed, but he had given a tremendous part ; 
to this study of international affairs, and I was very sad. indeed 
at his death so early. 

Fraser: Would you describe his career as Secretary of ‘State 


as a success? — 


Eden: Yes, I suppose so—I think we are rather coclyiaae the | 


date to assess that, don’t you, so soon afterwards? The American 


statesmen I have had to deal with are many: I have always — 
found them good to deal with, Acheson one of them. Sometimes — 
with Dulles my difficulty—probably_ more my fault than his—_ 
was to be quite sure where I was with him, put it like that, what 
the meaning was. I felt that more with him than I felt with some. 
others, but he certainly was a dedicated man to his task. 


x 
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Fraser: Now, Sir Anthony, if I could give you a sort a 


summing up question to conclude: what do you feel are the 


major problems and the major tasks for diplomacy at this time? : 


Eden: It’s a big question, isn’t it? What, if anything, can we 


do to meet the tension there now is, or the differences there now 


are, the hostilities that now exist taking so many forms and 
subversion and so on in different parts of the world; can we 
resolve that? When we go into negotiation I am all for talking 
to people—and have got to do that—but when you are negotiating 


you must be so careful, I think, to distinguish between appease- 


ment and peace. As I see it, appeasement means trying to get 


some temporary arrangement, perhaps at the expense of con-) - 


fidence in the future, perhaps even at the expertise of respect for 


agreements in the future, to get you round an awkward corner. — 


That is a constant temptation and it is one that I think must be 
resisted. Whereas peace means, in your negotiations and the work 
you do, you are strengthening the existing foundations of inter- 

national confidence. Put it another way: if I had a grievance 
against the United Nations today, it would be that it is too much 
concerned with the avoidance of war only, and not enough con- 
cerned with maintaining confidence in international agreements 
upon which i in the end peace depends. 
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ERIK NOHARA interviews young men icon See: and ‘East Berlin 


Erik Nohara: Every week, from’ eh east nae west, several © 


hundred thousand Germans travel -across the iron. curtain—a 
curtain which, as far as Berlin is concerned, fortunately is rather 
loosely knit. They go on foot; they take the underground or 


elevated railways, or use their private cars. All of them are called 
_Grenzgdanger or ‘ frontier crossers 
- between two worlds. Among them are tens of thousands who are 


*, but they are really travellers 


still economically integrated in the other part of the city from 
that in which they live. Every day, some 40,000 East Berliners 
go to their places of employment in the Western sector of the 
city—mostly skilled workers in the West Berlin heavy industries 
or seamstresses working in the flourishing textile trade. On the 
other hand, only 13,000 West Berliners are still working in the 
East, many as employees of the East German railways. Their 
wages are paid in one currency but they have to spend this income 
in the other currency valid in their own part of the town. So they 
have to exchange their money; but how is the rate of exchange 
fixed if there is hardly any trade between East and West, if there is 
no integrated market for the two currencies which could regulate 
the exchange rate automatically? Nevertheless, two almost perma- 


_ ment rates do exist. In the West Berlin banks and exchange bureaux _ 
it is still approximately four East marks to one West mark. The 
state banks in East Berlin trade one East mark for one West 


mark. The actual rate of exchange, for all practical purposes, 


amounts to one West mark for four East marks. 


What are the consequences of this for employees who wks in 
one currency area and live in the other? The high exchange rate 
listed in the West Berlin banks tempts thousands of East Berliners 
and East Germans, especially older people, to work illegally 1 in 
the West. Except for their employers, almost everyone in the West 
tries to get rid of them because they evade taxes and are guilty 
of wage dumping. This dislike or even hatred does not hold true, 
however, for the hundreds of thousands of East Germans and 


East Berliners who-daily come to West Berlin to do shopping or 


to go to a cinema or theatre. On the main arteries, right at the ~ 
border, one can find numerous wooden stalls and shops where — 
housewives can buy low-priced detergents, overalls, or shoes, and 
where teddy boys can buy Texas shirts. 

The West German Government magnanimously caters for PS 
ciiltural’ needa inl the- peagile: Steal the: Bases? thane: a aaa 
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Berlin cinema, theatre, museum, centre of education, concert hall 


or library by paying the same entrance fee in East marks as the 


West Berliner would have to spend in Western currency. In the 
past year, for example, : some La says cinema tickets have 
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In the same field the East 
_- German authorities provide for 
) indirect subsidies. They are 
‘ well aware that the average 
West Berliner is not likely to 
exchange his valuable West 
marks at the rate of one for 
one in East Berlin, in order to 
go to a theatre or to visit a 
museum, if he has the oppor- 
tunity to get four East marks 
from a West Berlin money- 
lender. However, there are no 
_ exact figures available. Most 
of these Berlin theatres are 
sold out weeks in advance. 
This might indicate that there 
are thousands of West Ber- 
liners who exploit the favour- 
able rate of exchange in order 
to see the Peking opera or 
Brecht’s Galileo Galilei. Two 
West marks for a seat in the 
second row of the stalls obvi- 
ously have a stronger attraction 
than the potential misgivings 
or uneasiness associated with a 
visit to East Berlin. 

I am going to introduce here 
two Berliners—one from the 
Eastern sector, the other from the West. They have only one thing 
in common: for different reasons, they both belong to the group 
of people who regularly cross the border, the great divide between 
two worlds. ; 

West Berliner: I am not a frontier crosser proper. I live 
in West Berlin and I am a student of political science at the 
free university there. So why do I regularly cross over to the 
Eastern part of my city? Certainly not because of any Com- 
munist inclinations. Actually, I am a member of the S.P.D.— 
the German Social Democrat Party, and this is also the main 
reason why I belong to the ‘travellers between the two worlds’ 
club. Because of the four-power arrangement on Berlin agreed 
upon after the end of the war, the S.P.D. in East Berlin is even 
today allowed to operate in an atmosphere of semi-legality. I 
think the East German authorities would have squashed the 
S.P.D. in East Berlin long ago had it not been for the fact 
that these very same four-power agreements also provide for 
the unfettered existence in West Berlin of the East German F.A.D. 
or Socialist Unity Party as it is called. The Communists are well 

- aware that any attempt to eliminate the Social Democrat organi- 
zation in the East of the city would evoke an immediate ban of 
the F.A.D. in the West. 

So at least once every week I am liable to get a call from 
our West Berlin party headquarters asking me to lecture on some 
political question at the East Berlin district meeting of the 
S.P.D. Before I leave home; I carefully check whether I have my 
identity card, party membership card, and some. East marks with 
me. I take the underground or elevated railway to the East, 
armed with some notes and newspaper clippings. 

These meetings take place either in the district offices of the 

E-- party or in the back room of a pub, Sometimes it is rather 
| difficult to find the locality right away, especially during winter 
, time when it is already pitch dark at 7.0 p.m. Once I was so 
Y completely lost that I asked a passer-by the way. ‘Just follow 
z 


me, comrade, we are going to the same place’, I was told. As 
_we walked, we began to chat. After a while I began to wonder 
who this character was, since he spent most of his time talking 
about Communist patriots gaoled in Western Germany and about 
+ the campaign for their release. Why had he joined the S.P.D. 
in the first place, I wondered. Finally we arrived at the address 
that I had been given in West Berlin. On the first floor, he 
ened a door and made to usher me in. Fortunately I had a 
quick look first at the huge poster showing Ulbricht shaking 
Saas with Khrushchev. ‘ Surely we aren’t going to meet in this 
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The Brandenburg Gate, boundary between West and East Berlin. The notice says: ‘ Warning! You are now 
leaving West Berlin’ 


room?’ I gasped. It turned out that my friend had come to a 
conference of the Communist-run national front in the same 
reso The S.P.D. meeting was being held on the second 
oor. 

It is a rather odd experience to take part in an S.P.D. meet- 
ing in the Eastern part of Berlin. Somehow you feel that it 
just cannot be true. There may be some thirty-odd people, most 
of them rather shabbily dressed, obviously just back from a 
day’s work, most of them women between forty and sixty; in the 
back of the room, two big photographs of Lasalle and Marx. 
This time, the meeting had not been officially opened, so that 
the participants stood about in groups exchanging tips about 
grocery stores where one could get oranges or apples and talking 
about their holiday plans for the summer. One of them, dressed 
in the uniform of the city transport company, asked the district 
secretary why the meeting had not taken place in the restaurant 
round the corner as it had up to now? There, one had a more 
cosy atmosphere and could order beer. Had the Communists 
been putting pressure on the owner again? ‘ No’, said the secre- 
tary, ‘it was just the other way round’. The proprietor felt that 
we had not been spending enough on drinks so had leased the 
room to the local branch of a society under the control of the 
F.A.D., some of whose members were party bigwigs and usually 
spent plenty of money. 

Then the agenda of the day was adopted. First came the 
lecture, followed by a discussion, and after this I attended the 
election of a new treasurer, the last one having recently died; 
and, finally, any other business. My talk was about an economic 
problem facing us in the next period. There was no reason to 
point out that ‘us’ in this context meant the Social Democratic 
City Administration in the Western part of the town, because all 
participants regard themselves as West Berliners—at least, as 
regards politics. That is only too natural. When election to the 
City Council is coming up, most of them spend three or four 
evenings a week in the West, distributing leaflets, taking their 
share in door-to-door campaigns, and speaking at public meetings. 

The election of the new treasurer took more time than 
originally planned. The party members in this district are almost 
evenly divided between the right and the left wing so that any 
election, however unimportant, is bound to take the form of a 
show of strength between the two groups. I don’t think you would 
find a meeting of this kind anywhere in the Eastern bloc except 
for East Berlin, but with this people it is just routine. Many of 
them were already members of the party before Hitler came 
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The Kurfiirstendamm, main shopping centre of West Berlin, by night 


to power, so they are used to the humdrum techniques of the 
democratic process in small groups. 

When the meeting is closed, you walk down the stairs: Ulbricht 
is still shaking hands with Khrushchev on the poster; your 
Communist guide is probably still listening to a harangue about 
the subversive influence of Social Democracy and revisionism in 
the Communist labour movement. You catch the next train West 
and you somehow have a feeling of immense relief when you 
cross the frontier again with the neon lights, the street hawkers 
selling the latest edition of an evening newspaper, and a couple 
of ladies of the town pacing round the entrance of a juke box 
dive. You are home again. 

In point of fact, this is only one of the two reasons for my 
regular visits to the East. The second one is of a more private 
nature. I happen to be engaged to a girl living in the East. She is 
a student of architecture at the Berlin College for Liberal Arts. 
Once again, this is nothing unusual. There must be thousands 
of couples in Berlin facing the same dreary problem. Each 
rendezvous has to be arranged as carefully as in the age of the 
horse-drawn mail coach. Once an appointment is made, you can 
hardly change it. I cannot ring her up unless I incur the expense 
for a long-distance call routed through Frankfurt and Leipzig. 
A letter would take at least two or three days, and even a tele- 
gram will not be delivered earlier than twenty-four hours after it 
has been handed in. There is not much use meeting your girl 
friend in the East unless you are prepared to take some sand- 
wiches along or you are invited to her place, because in the 
restaurants there are no meals served to West Berliners, even 
if she would formally be willing to foot the bill for both of us. 

There is only one exception to this rule. In the lounges of 
most theatres, West Berliners are allowed to buy hot dogs, drinks, 
or cold meals during the interval. Often, however, the supplies 
run out before the total demand has been satisfied. People know 
this, so there is an immediate rush to the door the moment the 
curtain has come down. I am sorry to say that I know some 
West Berliners who are careful to see that the box office provides 
them with seats on the end of the row, even if this implies sitting 
at a rather awkward angle to the stage, just so that they can be 
sure to be the first at the snack bar. With the exchange rate so 
favourable, they would say, it would be a shame to miss an 
opportunity. 

My fiancée is not a Communist. Also, she always gets the 
highest marks in Marxism-Leninism examinations. I don’t want to 
brag, but I think this is the result of my prodding. Studying 
political science in the West, working half-time in the Institute 
of Journalism, and browsing regularly through the Eastern news- 
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papers, you cannot help getting the knack 
of the Communist vernacular, But she has 
to be careful not to reveal to any party 
member at her College that she is ‘ going 
steady’ with someone from the West. 
Otherwise, she might one day be called to 
the registrar and informed that her scholar- 
ship is going to be withdrawn. If she pressed 
for a reason she would be told that the 
workers’ and peasants’ state does not intend 
to support students who in the long run are 
not going to be of any benefit to the 
Republic, because of the prospect of their 
going away after passing their finals and 
marrying someone from the West. 

Marriage, in our case, will present a 
rather tricky problem, too. My fiancée 
would never get permission to leave East 
Berlin legally. Naturally, she is entitled to 
apply for a sort of immigratien visa, but 
after some months or years, she would get a 
letter stating that the application had been 
turned down. And the closing paragraph 
would, in all likelihood, read something like 
this: ‘However, we would welcome it if 
your husband should decide to join our 
ranks, There are innumerable openings for 
university-trained people in our country and 
a safe prospect of a wonderful career’, But 
that would not help us, would it? So there 
is no way out for her but to defect and leave most of her property 
in the East, 

Still, I would not want to miss living in Berlin. That may 
sound paradoxical, considering all the political controversies and 
crises surrounding this city. But I imagine that this is the only 
place where the term active coexistence has any practical meaning 
at all. 

Erik Nohara: And now our East Berliner. 

East Berliner: You have asked me to give you some glimpses 
of the life of an East Berlin Grenzgdanger, of someone who regu- 
larly crosses the frontier into West Berlin. There’s not much to 
tell. In ‘the early morning I leave my flat in East Berlin and 
travel by underground to-my place of work in the West. Once 
I enter the underground, I buy myself an East Berlin morning 
newspaper. You may wonder why I read a Communist newspaper 
with all that boring propaganda? In the first place, there are no 
other newspapers to be had, and I simply have to read something 
on the train. And there are always at least two or three interesting 
stories to be found, be it an instalment of a novel by Traven, a 
report about the launching of a new sputnik, or the ‘ Letters to the 
Editor’ section. Once they even printed a letter of mine, com- 
plaining that the paper hardly ever carried a feature about foreign 
travels, 

In the evening I buy myself a Western evening newspaper which 
I then read during the ride in the West. Once the underground 
train enters the Eastern sector I exchange the Western paper 


‘for the Communist one: otherwise I might get into trouble with 


the border policeman or the customs officer who sometimes carries 
out snap checks on the train. Actually, I have no reason in the 
world to worry: I have been crossing the border every weekday 
for the past twelve years and have not been asked to open my 
bag more than eight or ten times during the whole period. 
Some months ago a student in the West, a refugee, asked me 
to buy some Marxist literature for him which, apparently, you 
cannot get in the West. It was quite a long list: Lenin, Marx, 
Plechanov, Mehring. First I was checked by the Eastern customs 
officer. He cheerfully tapped me on the shoulder and said * That’s 
good! Marx for the West. That serves our cause ’. But then, when 
I got off the train in the West, I was suddenly stopped by a 
Western customs officer in plain clothes. The books were con- 
fiscated and I was rather fortunate that matters were settled in 
this way and that my case was only considered as an infringement 
of customs regulations and not as illegal propaganda, because 
otherwise I could have been arrested. My wife phere eer: 
fashion magazines in the West. During one control she 
angrily to the Eastern customs officer and said: ‘ But surely iy this 
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- division. And then we pride ourselves on owning 


He is a member of the East German Youth 


even aes an — of ooian t t-is*: 
flord. Over there, they will never succeed in turning me 
ommunist. They are too dogmatic in the way they try to 


- about the advantages and disadvantages of owning a television set. 
om i ‘mentioned the fact that in Berlin one can haye a look at two 
_ programmes—one from the West, the other from the D.D.R., the 
Woticial Communist abbreviation. for the East German State. * My 
colleague pounced on my use of the term D.D.R. ‘In other words, 
_ you no longer. believe in reunification—you are just a defeatist’. 

Never get involved in politics : 


_ propaganda. I would prefer people to be less paceigaste and more 
rational about everything. 
Take my own case as a Grenzgdnger. Frankly speaking, I am 


‘pretty well off. I draw a salary of approximately 500 D-marks._ 


This is a lot of money. A director of a state-owned department 


store in the East does not earn more. Sometimes I feel somewhat 


ashamed that I personally profit from the division of our country. 
But what can I do about it? Since 1948, I have been working 
at the same public library. At the time I got my job, Berlin was 


still one city. I would not want to leave the place of work to 


which I had become so accustomed. Certainly, I could move to 
the West. Maybe, I would even get a permit from the Eastern 
authorities to take my furniture with me. But I own a small plot 
_ of land in East Germany proper and that is something I could 
‘not take with me. It is not much: a wooden two-room summer- 
house, an orchard with some twenty trees, mostly apple trees, But 


I would feel unhappy if I could not stay there over the weekend; 


and if I tried to sell my sort of estate I would get almost nothing 
for it, with all the regulations about landed property. 

ra | also have to consider my relatives. My mother lives in 
Dresden. With my East Berlin identity card I can always take a 


train to Dresden and visit her. As a West Berliner, I would 


hardly ever get a travel permit. And I could not ask her to come 
to Berlin, she is too old. How am I supposed to help my mother 


financially if I move to the West? She would be very hard up 


if she had to live on her old-age pension alone. It would also 
affect my brother if I went to the West. He is employed in the East 
German Ministry of Finance and he has already told me that he 
would be fired if a close relative of his should 
decide to defect. So there is nothing I could do, 
even if I wantedto. - Z , 

We frontier-crossers are not very much liked 
either in the West or in the East. We live a 
rather withdrawn life, my wife, my son, and I. 
Certainly we had some old friends in the 
Western part of the city, but now we do not 
meet them as often as we did previously. They 
are rather afraid to pay us a visit in the East 
and it does not look nice if we only go to 
their place, while they are chary of accepting 
our invitations. 

At least once every fortnight we have a look 
at a new play, either in the West or in the East, 
wherever the best is being offered, I suppose 
that is one of the few positive aspects of the 


tn television set. That is a perfect craze with 
. mny boy. My son’s education is a real problem. 


_ Organization. Originally I did not want him to 
join: politics is not my cup of tea, But what 
was I to do? He pleaded with me over and over 
See All his schoolmates are already members 
“Naetendh of me eon activities pe 


ae. down what people should think, read, and listen to. As for the — 
West, I recently got into an argument with some fellow librarians : 


this is the best you can do. 
Certainly, reunification would be a sound proposition, But, at the 
_ moment, I find all the rhetoric about it adds up: to- nothing but | 


always spend 


have introduced into his. school. what is paled se 


dustry. That is something we did not know in our days, < and i it. does 
not exist in the West either. The other day I was with my son and © 
hhis class in a chemical: plant where they are producing plastics. 


The children enjoyed themselves, finding out how the chemistry 


learnt at school can also apply to "practical purposes. This ‘type of 57 


education certainly does not run counter to my intentions, 
But the real problem rests with my son’s ideological training. 
Recently, he returned home all excited about the last lesson in 


- biology. The teacher had told them that according to the theories 


of Darwin and Engels human beings descend direct from’ apes. 


Though I contradicted him, he was not to be convinced, ‘ Human 


beings ’, he repeated, ‘ are the product of a long development from 


‘the mono-cell to the multi-cell ’. I was in a real quandary. Should 
I have told him that all he learns at a Communist school is 


liable to be propaganda and therefore false? I would have to 


prove it, in the first place, and that would mean delving into 


biology again, not to speak of all the other fields of education. 


And the result would be an awful emotional. conflict for my ~ 


son, conflict between his loyalty to me and to his teacher. In the 
long run he would believe me, but it might cause him to lose all 
his natural curiosity and turn into a backward pupil, once he 
assumed that his teacher dished out utter nonsense, 

After a while, I told my son that in a way he and his teacher 


are right, that human beings are indeed of material composition 


and really evolve in the way his Communist teacher described. But 
in one decisive point the teacher was wrong, I said. Man was not 
the product of his own labour but was a creation of God, and it 


was God’s deliberate will that made human beings develop the 


way they did. This answer still leaves the door open for my son to 
turn to religion, and it also spares him from conflicts of loyalty. 

-I do not want to change with anyone. As a Grenzgdnger 
between the two worlds, I can pick the best from both West and 
East and use it for a world of my own, But in the long run it does 
not work out, It is like living close to an active volcano that can 
erupt any moment. Whatever happens in the political see-saw 
about Berlin, affects us Grenzgdnger immediately. 

Erik Nohara: So much for the way my friends from West 
and East Berlin think. What ought we to hope for? Perhaps 
Khrushchev and Eisenhower will reach a settlement—but here in 
Berlin, I wonder.—T hird Programme 


The Stalin-Allee, main street of East Beriin 
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‘Radio’ in U.S.A. 


RITISH visitors to the United States are made aware 
that ‘ radic ’, or what we politely call sound broadcasting, 
still exists. When one steps from a centrally heated house 
into a centrally heated motor-car—trying to avoid 
catching cold on the way—one is invariably greeted by a ‘ singing 
commercial ’, In America, the car and the beach are the great 
homes of the radio, as well, it seems, as the bath-room and the 
scullery. Nearly six years ago Jack Gould, the distinguished critic 
of The New York Times was invited by The B.B.C. Quarterly 
to contribute an article which was entitled ‘The Survival of 
Sound Broadcasting in the United States’. He then explained 


. 


that though some thought it dead, it would not lie down. Indeed. 


he took an optimistic view and wrote: ‘ There is reason to believe 
the ultimate consequence of this change may be better radio’. 


-His reasons for this were twofold: first, he thought that much 


of the mediocre entertainment that had been the staple of 
American commercial radio—notably mystery plays and ‘soap 
opera "—would now be entirely transferred to television. ‘It has 
been said’, he observed, ‘that television’s chief blow to radio 
was to steal its mediocrity ’. Secondly, he envisaged that with the 
development of F.M. (frequency modulation) or what we call 
over here V.H.F. (very high frequency) both commercial and 
non-commercial stations offering high-standard programmes of 
music and discussion might be established. ~ 

Mr. Gould now contributes an article, which he was invited 
to write, on the position of American radio today (it is on page 
495). Alas, the optimism of yesteryear has scarcely been justified. 
“The quality of the sound medium has steadily deteriorated ’, he 
says, “until it is little more than a monotonous box spewing forth 
musical trash, interminable commercials, and repetitious news 
The disaster is traced to the ‘inexorable needs’ of 
advertising. Much is done by mass preduction: disks are manu- 
factured of four-minute length to allow room for the 
“commercials ’; news agencies automatically produce the ‘ head- 
lines of the news 


that sound broadcasting still affords (as it is exemplified over 
here) for the performance of great music or the serious discussion 
of topics of the day is largely neglected. Radio too is the child 
of its own past. For as Mr. Gould wrote in his earlier article: 
“Had American radio done a better and more complete job in 
catering to the minority with an I.Q. above that of an eight- 
year-old, its readjustment to the advent of television imam have 
been far less severe’ 


Mr. Gould still sees a ray of hope in F. M. Some stations on the 


high frequency band do put out good music, and there are of 
course a number of highly respected educational stations—some- 
times run by universities—although these usually have pitifully 
small budgets. Many of these stations use recordings supplied by 
the B.B.C. Ultimately, of course, it is a question of standards. 
A world that is satisfied—and undoubtedly a great many people 
are satisfied—to create with the mighty discoveries of science an 
all-pervading juke-box dedicated to the sale of more and more 
consumers’ goods may well feel that there is, after oe nothing 
much wrong with American radio, 


“Mascon oun: Gavel has Necadean"l a Falk 


. productivity is, therefore, ensured for the Soviet 


ai > without the informed comment that used to 
___ be the hall-mark of American news broadcasting. The opportunity 


visit to the U.S.A. and regarded it as the 


region and deter once and oe the Arab rulers from. Pp. 
aggression. 


Stanislav Strumilin who declared that Russia i ‘isa 


tion’. In the future, a new, steady, bad greater oe 


guarantees a reduction of the working day. More time will re “a 
to society for the i improvement of each of its members i in creative 
work and social activity. Strumilin went on: fs eda da 


Under conditions of Communism every worker will spend not. 
more than four hours in obligatory work, Sleeping, eating, and ~ 
so on will require about ten hours. Everybody will have another 
ten hours at his full dispesal. Of these some four hours could be 
devoted to reading or other mental work, according to choice, and 

_ four hours could go to sporting, artistic or social activities. Two 
more free hours would still remain which could be used for rest, 
watching television, seeing a film or listening to a concert. 

No target-date appears to have been envisaged for achieving the | 
paaiegon working day in Russia; but in another Moscow trans- 
mission (which quoted an article in Octyabr) Academician Strumi- _ 
lin outlined a time-table for certain other social developments in _ 
the Soviet Union. Towards the end of the present seven-year 
plan (z.e., by 1965) it will be possible to maintain all children at 
boarding schools at the expense of the state. By 1975 it will be 
possible to offer free dinners to all working people of the Soviet — 


Union at public canteens, and five years later, that is by 1980, 
fully free meals, clothing, and footwear. The urban housing 


shortage is to be solved within the next twelve years, with each 


family receiving a separate apartment. The per capita floor-space 


quota will have been trebled by 1980, compared with the cals 
standards, both in town and countryside. 

The visit of the Israeli Prime Minister, Mr. Ben-Gurion, to 
the United States has been the subject of polemical comment 
by Middle Eastern broadcasting stations. Damascus radio, in the 
United Arab Republic, called Mr. Ben-Gurion a ‘ war-criminal ’ 
and said that his visit to America was ‘ part of a large-scale plan 
drawn up by international Zionism to bring about a deterioration - 
in the relations between the Arab and American peoples, and to 
prepare for further Israeli acts of aggression and expansign. Tne 
Syrian commentator went on: 


The visit comes before the preparation for the summit con- 
ference. Ben-Gurion hopes, ‘through the Western leaders, to 
achieve his dream of Passing through the Suez Canal and his 
other dreams of extricating himself from the Arab economic siege. 3 
But instead of listening to the lies and intrigues of Ben-Gurion | 
American officials should ask their foster-child, Israel, to adhere 
to the U.N. charter and to implement the UN, resolutions. 


Israel Home Service in English also touched, from the opposite 


"viewpoint, on the possibility of Middle Eastern problems being 


raised at the summit meeting. The broadcast quoted the Israeli 
newspaper Al Hamishmar of Mapam, the left-wing party, which 
said that “the Middle East is at present unlikely to be discussed 
at the summit but wondered how world tension can be reduced if 
the area is ignored. Al Hamishmar believed it would be of the — 
greatest importance if Mr. Ben-Gurion could meet not only with 3 
the Western leaders but with all the pardiapeasss in the ‘forth- — 
coming summit conference ’. 

Another Israeli newspaper joined vigorous issue with Arab 
spokesmen. Referring to the protest of the Arab cba ee 


against the meeting between Mr. Ben-Gurion and President 
Eisenhower, Omer noted that after the Arab States had succeeded — 


with their extortionist methods in the Suez Canal they were now ; 
trying <o extend these methods to the Atlantic Ocean. — a, 

The newspaper Shaarim welcomed the Israeli Prime Minis a 
of widespread 
political activities to consolidate Israel’s international position. In | FS i. 
Shaarim’s opinion ‘ we should demand in an unequivocal ae a a5 
Israel’s inclusion in Nato’. This would strengthen peace - in this pie, 


—Based on information collected by spe. B. rch ne 
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Did You Hear That? 


SHOPPING PAVEMENTS 


THE PROBLEM of the man and his car in the 
centre of a city is one that has to be solved. 
There has been much interest lately in the 
suggestion by the Minister of Transport, Mr. 
Marples, for the building of shopping pavements 
at first-floor level, so as to free the flow of traffic 
on the ground, Although this will be something 
new in this country, it is perhaps not generally 
known that the city of Chester already has 
elevated footways which resemble, in some 
respects, what Mr. Marples had in mind. Tom 
GERMAN described these shopping pavements in 
“ The Eye-witness ’. 

‘Chester’, he said, ‘so rich in antiquities, 
anticipated by something like 1,000 years the 
twentieth-century design for separating pedes- 
trians from traffic, Strictly, I suppose, one 
cannot really compare Mr, Marples’s idea of 
fly-over pavements with the elevated shopping 
walks, the Rows, as they are called, of the 
ancient city of Chester. For one thing, the canti- 
levered walks that the Transport Minister 
envisages would be designed with a specific 
purpose in mind, The Rows, on the other hand, 
seem to be more an accident of evolution. 

“The exact origin of these raised pedestrian 
ways, varying in height from a matter of a few 
feet above the bustle of the traffic up to fourteen 
or fifteen feet, is lost in history. There are many theories: it 
is suggested that they were useful vantage points for harrying 
the invaders from Wales, or that here is a relic of bold, 
medieval town planning. But the explanation most commonly 
accepted is that the Rows owe their existence to the remains of 
massive ruins of Roman buildings. The site lay waste for close 
on 500 years after the Romans departed, and when the settlers 
ofthe early tenth century came to Chester they built their homes 
on top of the banks formed by the now overgrown ruins and 
debris, which varied in height according to the size of the Roman 
buildings which once stood there. 
That would explain the lack of uni- 
formity in the height of the Rows. 

‘There is one essential difference, 
however, between what Mr. Marples 
has in mind and the Rows, Chester’s 
traffic does not pass beneath the raised 
footwalks, which run along a consider- 
able stretch of four main thorough- 
fares. What the city has got, in fact, 
is a two-tier system of shops and 
offices, some at first-floor level, more 
at ground level. The experts have an 
explanation for'this too: they will tell 
you that the people who lived in the 
medieval homes built on top of the 
banks offered their merchandise for 
sale from stalls set out lower down the 
bank. In the course of time these 
temporary stalls began to take on a 
more permanent shape. 

* Shopping in the Rows on a recent 
rainy morning was a pleasant occupa- 
tion, protected as they are from the 
weather by the overhanging second 
storey, so characteristic of medieval 
timber construction. Those who tire 
of window-gazing can always lean on 
the wooden railings and safely watch 
the traffic passing down below. 

* Looking in Chester for some of the 


—and in a model showing part of the plan for the new 
Barbican area in the City of London 


Elevated footways in the ancient Rows, at Chester— 

jf. Allan Cash 
advantages one might expect to find in the new first-floor shop- 
ping pavements I found safety to be one of them; and, on a 
different note, I was told that the Rows are wonderful for 
watching processions ’. 


NEW THOUGHTS ON RAINFALL 


It has recently been announced from Australia that certain 
Russian and. United States scientists have confirmed an 
Australian theory about rainfall. Ertc SPARKE spoke about this in 
‘Today (Home Service). ‘ Briefly ’, 
he said, ‘the theory is that meteor 
dust, falling into the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, has a world-wide effect on 
rain. It was originally put forward by 
Dr. E. G. Bowen, Chief of the Radio- 
physics Division of the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organization, known more 
simply as C.S.1.R.O. 

‘On certain known dates the earth 
orbits through patches of meteor dust. 
Dr. Bowen noticed that about thirty 
days afterwards there was a strong 
tendency for heavier rainfall on a 
world scale. The small particles of 
meteor dust are thought to settle slowly 
through the atmosphere and act as 
freezing nuclei when they enter rain- 
bearing cloud. In 1957, to test this 
theory, C.S.I.R.O. began to install 
equipment in various parts of the world 
including Australia, Arizona, South 
Africa, and the islands of the Carib- 
bean. Results appear to be consistent 
with Dr. Bowen’s theory. He now 
claims that a world study has shown 
a rise in overall rainfall of as much as 
twenty per cent. after meteor dust 
showers have been detected. Another 
physicist, Dr. Alan Lees of Adelaide, 


says that the dust is also responsible for conditions favouring the 
formation of rain-bearing clouds. 

‘ The Chief Liaison Officer for C.S.I.R.O. in London, Mr. E. J. 
Drake, told me the theory was originally greeted with scepticism 
and even, in some quarters, with hostility. And it is by no means 
generally accepted today, though there is a growing conviction 
that some extra-terrestial influence must be taken into account in 
weather research. 

‘Mr. Drake said that a statistical break-down of an increasing 


From the Charles Hardinge collection of jade: 
pale grey vessel with handles carved as dragons 
= and, /eft, Kwanyin, the Chinese goddess of mercy 


number of rainfall records seems to confirm this. Rainfall figures 
from Japan, for instance, going back for 300 years have been 
. studied by Dr. Bowen, who claims that they follow the pattern 
of his own observations. At all events, the theory has aroused 
much interest and has, at least, opened up a new line of thought 
on the most elementary mystery of all—the weather ’. 


CHINESE JADE 


One of the world’s most valuable private collections of Chinese 


jade has been presented to Durham University by Sir Charles 
Hardinge, who has many family connexions with County Durham. 
GEORGE House spoke of the collection in the Home Service. 

‘This wonderful collection is one of the most valuable gifts 
ever to be made to Durham’, he said. ‘It is being housed in the 
new Gulbenkian Museum which is attached to the Department 
of Oriental Studies at the college. The museum will be opened 
in May, so for the time. being the collection is not on show pub- 
licly. It occupies the whole of one gallery in the museum. 

‘Sir Charles Hardinge began collecting small jade animals 
shortly after the first world war, but it seems that the collecting 
habit soon took a firm hold. The result is this eee agi 88 of 
more than 3,000 pieces. sia 
The oldest objects date back : 
to about 1500 B.c., the 
most modern is nineteenth — 
century. I think the thing © 
that impresses me most is 
the exquisite carving on 
some of the smaller articles. 
This is particularly well 
illustrated in a display case 
full of snuff bottles. Many | 
of them are fashioned to 
look like animals and fish. 
Still on the small side are 
some delightful personal 
seals, all hand carved and 
beautiful. On the larger side 
are some typically Chinese 
figures: small, slightly pot- 
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paces have inet oe sand A ig are sity Soi yf 
examples of war gods. Animals are also included: there is, for 
instance, a magnificent water buffalo carved from a solid piece 
of sea-green jade. 

* The collection is not only of interest to students of Oriental 
life: geologists, too, can find much of value from the hundred 
different varieties of hard stone which are- represented. I asked 
Mr. Raymond Dawson, Lecturer in Chinese at the University and 
acting Keeper of the Museum, what the 
jade was worth. He told me _ that 
although it is difficult to value art objects 
these days, it is impossible to get them out 
of China now and they are worth really 
what anyone is prepared to pay for them; 
certainly together they are worth a six- 
figure sum—probably £200,000’. 


WATCHING WHITE-FRONTS 


“I think white-fronts are good geese to 
watch mainly because they are so ugly’, 
said HuGH Boyp in ‘Birds in Britain’ 
from the West of England. ‘They have 
long, red noses and their markings are not 
symmetrical. The white “fronts” that 
give them their .name are irregular in 
shape and vary from bird to bird, as do 
the black bars on their breasts, so that you 
can often tell one goose from another 
easily. And, even more useful, young birds 
in their first winter have little or no 
barring on the breasts—so that you can 
recognize them easily too. 

‘Our white-fronts breed in the west of 
Siberia and on the islands of Novaya Zemlya and Kolguev, just 
off the Siberian coast; and they come to us by way of Germany 
and Holland. In the spring they go back a rather different way: 
they go due east to Moscow and then turn north, following the ~ 
melting snow, to reach their nesting places by the end of May. 
That means they come about 2,500 miles to us in the autumn 
and it must be at least 3,000 miles back to Siberia in the 
spring, but while they are with us here they fly very little. 
That is how I have been able to spend a lot of time watching 
them “not-flying” and behaving like grazing animals. But 
goose-watching is much more fun than cow- or sheep-watching 
because geese are so human. They are very sociable and talka- 
tive and quarrelsome and unkind and snobbish, and, above all, 
they are devoted to their families. Goose flocks are not closely 
organized, but they have a definite ranking system in which 
families are the most important units. Big families are more 
important than small families, and paired birds or nei are 
of lower status still. 

* Big families are successful because they are socially more self- 
sufficient than the smaller groups. In most winters young birds 


and their daa make a about half the flock. The other birds, 


.. Which look like adults 
_.but are not parents, are 
either mature birds that 
have tried to breed but 
have failed or they are 
adolescents not yet able to 
breed, Young birds in their 
second winter are usually 
single; in their third winter 
most of them are “ going 
steady ”, and in their fourth — 
winter they come to us for 
the first time as proud — 
parents, Geese usually pair — 
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HE Fetish ‘egal: system is odd, peculiar and fantastic 
_. —-yes, of course—but it is not wantonly so. It is, as 
others are, the product of the society in which it operates. 
It is a function of that society. That amounts only to 
4 saying that a subsisting legal system is a social phenomenon; and 
B: that, today, really ought not to need the saying. But it does, in 


_ refuse to take it for what it is. 
Ifa legal system is this kind of thing—the product of the social 


: this country especially, where there is a steady determination | to. 
it 


_ —it is evidently a thing difficult to describe adequately. I am, 
- perhaps, specially conscious of this difficulty because part of my 
E professional duty is to attempt to describe the English legal system 
2 


+ 


(which is indeed this kind of thing) to foreigners—to persons, that 
is, who do not have the points of reference which the native 
student instinctively has. It is therefore with a particular delight 


_ ‘that I welcome any book which offers an intelligent description — 


_ of any part of the legal system; and it is an exceptional pleasure 
to meet with Sir Patrick’ Devlin’s Sherrill lectures entitled The 
_ Criminal Prosecution in England*. My pleasure is exceptional, 

s both because this author shows an exceptional degree of insight 
: _ and because he brings that insight to bear upon what is the most 
_ peculiar, the most original, and the most vital of English legal in- 
_ stitutions: the mode of trying a case, and of preparing for the trial. 
‘ 


~ 


‘The’ English Trial | 
P - The English trial is the consequence and the amalgam of a 
_ most improbable series of improbable historical accidents, in the 
- course of which many of the institution’s component parts—and 
_ especially the jury—entirely transformed their character. But, 
though the mode of trial has in England a long and obscure 
| history, yet in the form in which it is used today it is, especially 
i: _ as regards criminal causes, of recent origin. This is the result not 
only of fundamental innovations, such as the right of the prisoner 
to give evidence in court (which was granted generally only in 
1898), but much more importantly because of the development 
3 and interplay of the changing conventions affecting the various 
parts of the whole. The mode of trial is the result from time to 
time of a balance of the pressures originating from the multitude 
of the institutions whose co-operation or interaction causes the 
- trial to assume the form which it momentarily has. 
In his previous Hamlyn lectures* the author had examined the 
_ actual hearing in court and especially the multifarious interplay 
4 of the function of judge and jury; in these Sherrill lectures he is 
concerned more with the preparation for the trial in a criminal 
_ cause. The preparation for trial is no doubt less spectacular than 
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- the trial; but it is, perhaps, more important because it determines | 


the kind of trial which will follow upon it, Concerned with the 
preparation for trial, the author is concerned principally with the 
institution which stands large in that preparation—namely. with 
_ the police: but again, not with the police as an isolated phenom- 
: enon, but with the police as the new element injected less than 
150 years ago into the existing historical complex, with the police 
as influencing and being influenced by the existing institutions 
and again especially (and, as I think, rightly) with the interaction 
_- between the police and the judicial power: with the development 
_ of the new whole—police, magistrate, judge, jury, counsel, and 
_ perhaps I should add the press and even, maybe, parliament— 
_ emerging into a new life and generating its own new balance of 
- forces. The picture which he now gives of this preparation for 
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even more novel. 


* Oxford University Press, 158, 


a institutions which create it and which it in its turn helps to create’ 


is as arresting and Paha. as. the pent winch he ee 
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this tendency he examines in its historical context. To his descrip- 
tion I would add an emphasis which his office debarred him from 
giving. The entire development of the English criminal prosecu- 
tion, ancient as well as recent, is the history of the dominance of 
the English High Court Judge over the whole process—even over 
those parts of it, the preliminary inquiry, at which he does not 
today preside. For that dominarce we have much cause to be 
exceptionally thankful. The nature and character of the dominance 
is, however, of the greatest interest. Anciently the judge was apt 
to exercise his power in an aggressive, brutal, and barbarous way, 
not least in respect of juries if he regarded them as perverse— 
though it is fair to add that the function of the jury then was 
differently conceived. The recent unhappy collision between a 
jury and Mr. Justice Stable fades into complete triviality in any 
historical perspective, even if the Court of Criminal Appeal was 
justified sir bien commenting somewhat severely upon it. 


“Ceatle’ Dominance 


“ 


In modern times, however, the dominance of the eaee has been | 
of a much more gentle sort. It is the dominance of the person to — 


whom the various actors turn for advice or direction and who 


normally guides or suggests a course of conduct rather than pre-_ 


scribes it, Normally, I say, as regards the matters which now 
concern us; for even here there are instances to the contrary. 
There is, for example, nothing gentle or hesitant in the Court’s 
action against the press, when the press does anything which in 
the Court’s opinion is calculated to interfere with the fair trial of 
the accused. Indeed, the proceedings by way of contempt of court 
are drastic examples of the exercise of a plenitude of power— 
examples which, as I think, most people in this country do approve 
and all right-minded persons should approve, especially when they 
consider the state of affairs in countries where the Court has 
failed, or has been unable, thus to control the press, But generally, 
in the sphere which concerns us, the modern method of the 
Court’s action has been much less drastic and much more indirect, 
though not less effective. 


I select for notice two of the various instances of the more - 


modern method of action. They seem to me of special interest 
because the final development of these two instances is not yet 
complete: we are able to watch the process unfold itself in our 
own experience. Indeed it is a mark of the author’s perceptiveness 


that he calls attention to the nature of a process which is still - 


continuing. The first instance concerns ‘the way in which the 
judges have sought to regulate legitimate methods of inquiry’ by 
the police. And may I, with the author, put the accent upon the 
word ‘ legitimate ’? We are not here concerned with the repression 
of torture or wanton arrests and detentions—though it is of great 


importance that a legal system should have effective power to 


repress such gross wrongs if they are committed. 
\ 


A Standard of Fairness 

But it is not that kind of misbehaviour which causes trouble 
in England today—there is really no evidence whatever that it 
exists at all here now. The misbehaviour which concerns us, if 
it can be called misbehaviour, is rather a failure to reach a high 
standard of conduct, especially in the matter of questioning the 
person against whom the case is to be made. The standard is a 
high one and it is set upon police activities by persons far 
removed from any immediate police work. It is a standard of what 
is called fairness, required, so it is believed, in the long-term 
interests of the administration of justice; and those long-term 
interests are more evident to the Court than to the police. As 
our author puts it: ‘It is easy for the lawyers to say that it is 
better for ninety-nine guilty men to be acquitted than for one 
innocent to be convicted; but to those in daily contact with the 
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ninety-nine aid ie see at ela quart 
_ the maxim has less appeal ’. 1 ae f . 
_ As regards this critical part of ie. police investigation, the 
~ yelevant standard is set by. the Judges’ Rules. These provide, as 
is well known, not merely that a person charged or about to be | 
_ charged or in custody shall not be questioned or make any state- 
ment without first being cautioned but that he shall not in the 


‘strict sense be examined at all, whether he has been cautioned or 


not. Sir Patrick is particularly happy in his discussion of the 


genesis of the rules, of their nature, and of their effects. First he 
makes the point that these rules cannot be regarded as regulations 
imposed by a hostile court upon a recalcitrant police: on the 
contrary. ‘The intervention of the Judges was by invitation of 
the police ’, who found themselves in genuine difficulties, and who, 
long before these rules, had made use of the caution addressed 
to the person charged. Indeed the first formulation in 1912 of 
the existing Judges’ Rules was in response to a request by a 
chief constable for clarification of the circumstances in which 
“the caution should be used. 


The Judges’ Rules_ é . 


Secondly, the author notes that the rules are not rules having 
the force of law; they are not drafted as regulations would be— 


they are an almost informal series of propositions offered for 
the guidance of the police. The police, being more lawyer-like 
than the lawyers, are no doubt apt to treat the rules as a drill 
manual; which in the circumstances examined by the author leads 
them sometimes to put themselves into a false and ridiculous 


position. But the rules have not as yet attained ‘ the hard linea- - 


ments of a rule of law’: in particular a prisoner is not entitled 
to demand as of right the rejection of any statement procured in 
contravention of the rules. It is likely that such a statement 
will be rejected; but, if it is, it will be because of the exercise of 
the judge’s discretion. And that leads the author to his third 
point: the rules themselves are an emanation of the judges’ power 
to control the course of the trial conducted before them (which 
course they themselves principally created out of their own in- 


_ vention) and especially to exclude evidence not only because it may 


be prejudicial in a particular case but because it belongs to a class 
of. evidence which is considered to be of prejudicial character, 
The rules have not circumscribed the judges’ power; and it is 
by virtue of that pre-eminent power and not of the infraction 
of the subordinate rules that a statement unfairly obtained is 
excluded. There may be a presumption that a statement obtained 
in contravention of the rules is unfairly obtained; it is not illegally 
obtained. It is no crime or tort in a police officer merely to ask 
questions of anybody at any time. The only sanction of the rules 


is that the judge will probably exclude a statement obtained in 


disregard of them and may comment adversely on the conduct 
of the police officers who did so obtain it. It is indeed, as Sir 
Patrick says, a remote form of control, but with the co-operation 
of the responsible police authorities—which i is much to be empha- 


_sized—and in the particular circumstances of our existing social 
conventions it is a singularly efficient method of control. We 


have in that respect much to be thankful for; but it would have 
been a crowning mercy if the judges had felt themselves strong 
enough to evolve and to enforce a similar set of rules to regulate 
the legitimate exercise of power by executive officers in the 
state other than the police, and thus to secure for us in their 
respect the benefits which they have secured for us in respect of 
the police. 


Disclosure of Evidence 

Another sphere in which a similar power has been exercised 
to secure a development which again is still expanding, is also 
concerned with fairness, but here under the aspect of giving 
information to the accused. It is now clearly established in England 


that it is unfair to take the prisoner by surprise at his trial. The 


principle means that today no evidence can be given against him 
by the Crown at his trial unless full disclosure of that evidence 
has been made in ample time beforehand. This is a modern inno- 


vation and is for exampie no part of the law in the United States, 


which in these matters are in general a ee deal more ‘ tradi- 
tional ’ than ourselves, 
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at that ariel ae: at Seiiehr the eee is present, oe 
the Crown was bound to do was to produce sufficient evidence — 


to persuade the magistrates that there was a prima facie, tg 


reasonable, case not to convict the accused but to put him on his 
trial. That is all that the Crown is still by statute bound to do 
—to produce some reasonable evidence to obtain the accused’s 
committal for trial, and not all the evidence upon which they — 
are going to rely to obtain his conviction at his trial. The Court — 
itself recognizes that the Crown has the right to call at the trial 
evidence additional to that given before the magistrates; but, 
and this is the crux, the Court of its own motion began to attach 
to the exercise of this right the condition that the prisoner (or 
his counsel) shall be given ample and proper notice of the addi- 


Wei 


- tional evidence. The calling of additional evidence thus becomes 


something which requires explanation, and is permitted only if the 
prisoner is put virtually in the same position as if it had been 
given at the preliminary hearing: with the result that all the 
evidence against the prisoner which it is proposed to call at the 
trial—except genuinely new evidence, of which notice must in - 
any event be given—is in fact called at the preliminary hearing; =." 


and that is so well established that most. Penns would say ‘that 


there was a law to that effect. z iA 


An Advantage to ‘the Accused — ip: = 
The advantage to the accused of this entire discloses ‘pele 
hand of the Crown’s whole case is of course great, and its extent — 
is enhanced by the accused being under no obligation to disclose _ 
any part of his own defence. Indeed, he normally calls no evidence 
at all at the preliminary hearing, The effect of the sudden but 
legitimate production, at the trial itself, of a vital document on 
behalf of the accused, was well exemplified in the notorious trial _ 
of a doctor accused of murder at which Mr. Justice Devlin 
presided in 1957: had the Crown had possession of the note- 


books in question, 7 would have been disclosed at the pre- | 


liminary hearing. 

The development which has led to this duty of disclosure by 
the Crown of its own case is interesting and startling enough; — 
but the process seems to be continuing. It looks as if the Crown, % 
at least in certain instances, is bound to put at the disposal of 
the accused or his counsel information which it has and which — 
it does not propose to use, if that information might be useful 
to the accused and if it is judged unfair that the accused be 
deprived of it, The practice here is developing piecemeal, but 


‘there is a powerful apposite principle which is well enough 


recognized—namely that it is the duty of the prosecution not 
to strive for a conviction but to bring before the Court facts 
which will enable justice to be done—and this principle, in 
process as it is of extension, is calculated to lead to an indefinite 
development of the duty of disclosure. 

I have selected for comment two only of the topics discussed 
by Sir Patrick. It is not my purpose to seek to- summarize his 
lectures. That is not possible, It is my purpose to call attention to 
them, They are of exceptional interest and penetration; and I 
think thst they will fageipate the fayeaens as much as the lawyer. , 
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Professor C. H. Philips, the Director of the School. of Oriennat and é 
African Studies in London University, has written a preface to 
Dr. B. B. Misra’s new book The Central Administration of 1 
East India Company 1773-1834 (Manchester University 
€2 fee In this work there | As Seek for the first time” 
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history of the ancient world, the magnificent 


. and Abu Simbel. These, if Unesco’s 
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The Temple of Isis at Philae, liable since before the war to temporary submergence by the Nile 


N March 8 Unesco launched its great international 

campaign to save the monuments and explore the 

remains of the past in Egyptian and Sudanese Nubia. 

Unesco’s appeal for international aid is urgent. For 
in three years, unless these remains of a priceless ancient and 
medieval heritage are rescued, they will be submerged for ever 
below the waters of the High Dam. 

The area to be flooded extends southwards from the First 
Cataract of the Nile to a point 100 miles or so south of the 
Egyptian-Sudan _ boundary: 
This is all, historically, 
Nubia. And here, on both 
sides of the boundary, ancient 
Egyptian temples and forts 
and town sites, as well as 
settlements displaying Sudan- 
ese and African rather than 
Egyptian affinities, abound. 
There are ruined mud-brick 
churches, too, with brilliantly 
painted frescos still faintly 
visible on the walls, For 
Nubia was once a Christian country. The Nubians were converted 
to Christianity in the middle of the sixth century A.D. by mission- 
aries from Constantinople, and Nubia remained a stronghold of 
Christianity for 800 years. 

Nevertheless, although Nubia is really all one 
territory from a historian’s point of view, from 
the point of all the archaeologists who will be 
working thefe during the next three years, the 
two territories—Egyptian Nubia and Sudanese 
Nubia—present strikingly different problems. 
Largely because of the successive archaeological 
expeditions of the Egyptian Government (I was 
a member of one of them from 1929 to 1934), 
Egyptian Nubia is one of the most thoroughly 
explored countries in the world. The problem 
there is not so much one of exploration as of 
preservation; and above all of course the preser- 
vation of two of the greatest monuments in the 


Axe-head (c. 1500 B.c.) from a ceme- 
tery at Semna, Sudanese Nubia 


stone and rock-hewn temples of the Pharaohs at 


Sudanese painted pot (first to third 
century A.D.) 


world-wide appeal for funds succeeds, will be protected by 
enormous dykes so that future generations may be able to admire 
these wonderful examples of ancient Egyptian architecture and art. 

In Sudanese Nubia, where I was excavating last month, there 
are no gigantic monuments of this kind. There are, it is true, 
several graceful Egyptian, temples in Sudanese Nubia, stone- 
built and decorated - with 
elegant and delicate reliefs. 
But they are small in size, In 
some cases the whole temple 
may be removed and rebuilt 
elsewhere. In other cases, the 
finest of the painted reliefs 
and inscriptions could be cut 
out and removed to the new ; 
museum in Khartoum. But in 
Sudanese Nubia, the main 
problem is one of exploration 
rather than preservation. By 
comparison with Egyptian 
Nubia; Sudanese Nubia is 
really almost unexplored. 

Some idea of the importance of archaeological exploration in 
Sudanese Nubia can be seen in the sensational discoveries of the 
Egypt Exploration Society’s expedition at Buhen, opposite Wadi 
ales directed by Professor W. B. Emery. There you can see the 
great mud-brick towers, ramparts and bastions 
of an Egyptian fortress of c. 2000 B.c. emerging 
from the sand. This massive building, originally 
painted white with yellow bands, is not only a 
fascinating example of ancient military archi- 
tecture but gives some idea of the great strength 
of the frontier defences which the Pharaohs had 
to build to protect Egypt from the peoples of 
the south. 

But important as these monumental relics of 
the Pharaohs are, there is much else to be dis- 
covered and recorded in Sudanese Nubia; relics 
not of imposed Egyptian but of indigenous 
Sudanese cultures. A proper study of these 
settlements and cemeteries, dating back to the 
third millennium B.c., will be of great value 
not only for the ancient history of Sudan but 


crown of a 


silver 
Sudanese king, found in a tomb in 
Nubia (fifth to sixth century A.D.) 


Jewel-encrusted 


_ African cintlicstion as 
a whole. And their 
contents too—whether 
‘intricate work in ivory, 
gold, silver, or bronze, 
or ceramic wares of egg- 
shell thinness brightly 
_ painted with striking 
and lively designs— 
must be rescued. For 
these, ranging in date 
_over 3,000 years, reveal 
. phase after brilliant 
phase of early African 
art. Because of the 
“multitude of excava- 
tions which have taken 
place in Egypt itseif 
over the past century 
we know a great deal 
about ancient Egyptian 
life and civilization. 


But the knowledge we can gain from these ancient Sudanese settle- 
ments and their contents will be new. It will be a new contribution 


to the history of the world. 
In Sudanese Nubia, in the hundred miles to be flooded, there 
_are at least 100 such important sites, visible from surface remains 
or visible in air photographs. All these should be explored. But 
time is desperately short. In theory, the flood waters from the High 
Dam will not rise to danger level for three years. But in practice 
the time available to archaeologists will be much shorter than that. 
For you can carry out archaeology effectively in the Sudan only 
in the winter months: in the summer it is far too hot. In terms of 


actual working time, twelve months, eighteen months perhaps, 


will be all the time left to save Nubia’s past from the flood. 


The second of two talks by SIR RUSSELL BRAIN 


N my first talk* I tried to show that every perception 
includes both objective and subjective elements; that is, it 


gives us information about the thing we perceive, but it can - 


do this only if we ourselves contribute to the perception some 
of its sensory qualities. And I pointed out that since each of 
these sensory qualities represents a physical property of the object 
perceived, the colour red, for example, representing what the 
physicist describes as light waves of a certain wave length, there 
-is a symbolic element in all normal perception. The word ‘symbol’ 
is used in different ways: I propose to use it as meaning some- 
thing which stands for or represents something else, but which 
does not owe its representative nature to the fact that in some 
way it resembles the thing it stands for. A word is a good 
example of a symbol. The word ‘table’, for instance, bears no 
resemblance to a table, but has come to stand for it as part of 
the conventional system which constitutes a language. 
It has often been pointed out that a great deal of our knowledge 
is based upon symbols, I spoke in my last talk about nerve 
impulses, but how do we know that there is such a thing as a 
nerve impulse? We know it because physiologists studying nerves’ 
in rather artificial conditions have shown that by means of 
_ appropriate instruments one can start an electrical change in a 
nerve, and then show that after a short time a similar electrical 
change can be detected some distance along the nerve, and after 
a further time it will appear further along, and so on, "The nerve 
impulse is thus the name the physiologist gives something of 
which he has no direct knowledge, but of which he infers the 
existence from his observations on the behaviour of his instru- 


‘ments. And if we go on to ask the physicist what he means by 


remains of frescos 


disintegrate before the 
waters of the High 
Dam. More important 


of the darkest ages in 
the history of Sudan, 
are the earliest remains. 
of Islam. Both in Egyp- 
tian and in Sudanese 
Nubia, © far too little — 
attention has been paid — 
to this period of his-— 
tory. Then there are 
the inscriptions and the - 


Ruins of one of the early mud-brick Christian churches in Sudanese Nubia that contain drawings of all ages 
. . om carved on the great_ 


ad granite boulders of the 
Cataract region. Some record the limits of the. advances of the 
armies of Pharaoh into Sudan and give the names of the generals 


be <fidied before. aBeya2 


still, because this is one ~ 


in command, Some record the passing of traders and trade 


missions, some moving south-towards Central Africa, some north — 
towards the Mediterranean world, along this great trade route 
of the Nile. The drawings of vanished human and animal life 
on these rocks, many of very ancient date, are also important 


- for they link up with the rock drawings of the Sahara. They 


too, like the fortresses and temples and burial grounds, like the 
ruined townships and the medieval churches, all help us to 
bring back to life the lost civilizations of Sudan. All must now 
be recorded or removed before they are submerged fog ever by 
the High Dam.—Arabic Service rate 
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electrical changes, he will give us an answer of the same kind. 

These facts have several important consequences, The first is 
that much scientific knowledge is symbolic, which means that it 
is indirect. This idea, however, is perhaps less startling than it 
might be when we look at it in the light of the fact, which I have 
just emphasized, that our ordinary perceptions also are in certain 


. respects symbolical. So we may regard scientific knowledge as, 


not in some special fashion distinct from the everyday knowledge 
which perception gives us, but only an extension of that know- 
ledge by means of special methods of observation and thought. 
I think also that the recognition that our scientific knowledge is 
symbolical enables us to get round a difficulty which troubles — 
those philosophers who say that sounds and smells and colours 
and pains cannot be activities of the nervous system, because there 
-is no resemblance between nerve impulses, however they may 
behave, and sensations. But when the philosopher speaks of 
nerve impulses, he is using the physiologist’s term, which, as we | 
have seen, is a symbol. It is a symbol for something. the physio- 
logist infers from his observations, but of which in ‘this ie he 
has no direct knowledge. 

How, then, can he say that when he has direct experience of 
them in sensation they cannot be colours or pains, sme 
sounds? To be puzzled by this is logically very like asking >‘ 
on earth can a man called William have a moustache? ’ "For om 
as being called William has no connexion with having | 
having a moustache, so the physiologist’s description of 


impulses tells us nothing about whether abey are or ot Sronotmes 2 


_directly experienced, sensations. 
So much, for the moment, about symbolic 1 
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any other kind of knowledge? This brings us to images. The word 
image, like the word symbol, is used in a number of different 
ways, but the fundamental distinction between a symbol and an 
image is that an image in some way resembles the thing it stands 
for, whereas, as we have seen, a symbol is not like it but repre- 
sents it arbitrarily, I want to suggest to you that works of art 
are images, and I shall go on to ask what they are images of, 
how they fulfil that function, and what light is thrown upon this 
by the account of perception which I have given. 

Let me begin with two brief quotations from writers who have 
specially concerned themselves with the nature of art. Sir Herbert 
Read, in his book The Meaning of Art, quotes with approval 
Tolstoy’s definition of 
art: 


‘To evoke in oneself 
.a feeling one has ex- 
perienced, and having 
evoked it in oneself, 
then by means of move- 
ment, lines, colours, 
sounds, or forms ex- 
pressed in words, so 
to transmit that feeling 
that others experience 
the same feeling—this 
is the activity of art. 
Art is a human activity 
consisting in this, that 
one man consciously, 
by means of certain 
external signs, hands on 
to others feelings he has 
lived through, and that 
others are infected by 
these feelings and also 
experience them. 


Susanne Langer has 
recently said much the 
same thing: 

Works of art are pro- 
jections of ‘felt life’, 
as. Henry James called 
it, into spatial, tem- 
poral, and poetic struc- 
tures. They are images 
of feeling, that formulate it for our cognition. What is artistic- 
ally good is whatever articulates and presents feeling to our 
understanding. 


A work of art, then, is to be regarded as an image of feeling. 
Of course a work of art is not an image of feelings only, because 
we do not normally experience feelings by themselves: we feel 
towards or about things or people or ideas, so that a work of art, 
if it is to transmit feelings from the artist to other people, must 
also represent the object towards which the feelings are directed. 
This communication of feelings occurs in its simplest form in the 
visual arts. A work of art comes into existence in the mind of the 
artist. When he puts colours on the canvas, he is doing two things 
at the same time: he is creating a new object in the physical 
world; but no purely physical account of it can be adequate, 
because it fails to take into account the colours which exist only 
in the artist’s mind, just as a purely physical account of the 
nightingale’s song fails to. include the sounds which the bird 
itself hears. A work of art, therefore, like any other object which 
is perceived, is partly objective and partly subjective. But we can 
go further than that. The artist places his colours, or shapes his 
sculpture, in the way he does, because to do so satisfies his feelings, 
and so the subjective element in the work of art comes to include 
the artist’s feelings, As he creates it, and when he looks at it, 
3 he experiences those feelings, and the feelings, like the colours 
_ and the shape, are part—and indeed the-essential part—of the 

work of art. 

We come now to the communication of the feelings. Human 
beings are fundamentally much alike. So when someone other than 

_ the artist looks at a picture or a piece of sculpture, he will tend 
to experience in some degree the feelings which the artist 

_ embodied in it. This is a qualified statement, and perhaps needs 
qualification. Although human beings are fundamentally 


* Almost pure representation . . 
sculpture”: 
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alike, they differ greatly in their natural ability to appreciate art, 
as well as in the degree to which that has been increased by 
education, Moreover, expecting the wrong kind of thing from a 
work of art may prove a considerable obstacle to receiving the 
right one. But how, you may ask, do we know that anyone, even 
though he appreciates as fully as he can a picture or a sculpture, 
is really experiencing the same feelings as the artist? The answer 
is that he cannot experience exactly the same feelings, for in spite 
of the resemblances in human nature, every man’s experiences 
and feelings are individual. But the richer the experience of 
the observer, and the more sensitive his receptiveness, the more 
likely it is that he will share, in part at least, the artist’s feelings. 


‘Distortions which seem to many people unnatural’: 
Picasso’s ‘ The Red Armchair ’ 


The view of art which I have been putting forward seems to 
me to throw light upon-some of the difficulties which people are 
apt to encounter when they look at pictures and sculpture, especi- 
ally some of those which have been produced in the last twenty 
or thirty years, Today there is much discussion about abstract, or 
non-representational, art. Collingwood was stressing the emotional 
or feeling element in art when he said that photographs or liter- 
ally accurate drawings of things will be emotionally unlike them, 
He distinguished three degrees of representation in pictorial art. 
One can have something which is almost pure representation, like 
the animal paintings of prehistoric man, or Egyptian portrait 
sculpture; or one can have representation in which some emotional 
effect is produced by the bold selection of important features. 
‘The third degree’, he says, ‘abandons literal representation 
altogether, but the work is still representative, because it aims this 
time with a single eye at emotional representation ’. 

Let us apply this to portraiture. If what is wanted is pure 
representation, one can get that in a photograph. But if one 
employs an. artist, one will not get that kind of representation, 
because he will embody his own feelings in his work and this 
will lead to deviations from pure representation, in other words 
distortion. But, as Epstein said when I was sitting for him: 
‘ There is nothing new in that. It has been done for 2,000 years. 
Michelangelo used it. His bodies are nine or ten times the head. 
There are no bodies on earth like it. All sculptors must distort: 
if they don’t, it’s only a plaster cast’. 

But there are also distortions which seem to many people 
unnatural, and hence shocking: for example, those that we see 
in some of Picasso’s work and in the sculpture of Henry Moore. 
There is an obvious parallel in much of the art of primitive 
peoples, and in some prehistoric art. To primitive peoples it 
seems natural to create strange distortions of the human figure 
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in order to express their emotions, often towards the moving 
or awe-inspiring aspects of life and nature. And surely it is 
to create images expressive of emotion that Henry Moore and 
other artists use similar distortions, whether in two or three 
dimensions. Their works are representations not primarily of 
objects, but of feelings in relation to objects. 

This leads naturally to the third type of art, in which the 
artist uses colour, or shapes, or both, which are not recognizable 
as representing any known object. The work of the French 
painter Soulages is a good example of this. Such works provide 
no problem as long as we recognize that they are not seeking to 
represent natural objects, but only feelings—the feelings. asso- 
ciated with the contemplation of those particular colours and 
shapes. But why, to take an example from Soulages, should a 
canvas covered with little beyond a succession of broad black 
bands of paint of varying density, 
separated by an occasional crevice of 
white or sky-blue, arouse any feelings 
at all, let alone those of interest and 
pleasure, which it undoubtedly does 
excite in some people? Before I try to 
answer that question I must say some- 
thing about poetry. 

Since poetry is an art, like painting, 
sculpture, or music, we may expect to 
find that it does what they do, but by 
using words instead of visual forms or 
musical sounds, Cecil Day Lewis says: 

The poet’s re-creation includes both 
the object and the sensations connecting 
him with the object, both the facts and 
the tone of an experience: it is when 
object and sensation, happily married by 
him, breed an image in which both their 
likenesses appear, that something ‘ comes 
to us with an effect of revelation’. 

So here we meet once again the idea 
of an image which includes, and some- 
how welds together, both the object and 
the feelings which it evokes, so that for 
Day Lewis the poetic image, expressed 
in words by means of metaphor, is of 
the same nature as the image created in 
any other form of art. As I said earlier, 
a word is itself a symbol, so in poetry, 
unlike the visual arts, we have images 
created by symbols. Hence in poetry 
words are used in a very different way from their use in science. 
The value of a word for the poet consists not only in its immediate 
meaning but also in its overtones, or perhaps I should describe 
them better as its undertones, its echoes in the hearer’s past, in 
memories long forgotten and associations only partially conscious, 
or perhaps unconscious. 

So a poem, once it has been created, is an image or a Cluster 
of images existing in its own right for the contemplation of 
everyone. It has no meaning other than itself, and that is what 
the reader or hearer experiences. This, I think, is what Walter 
de la Mare meant when he said: ‘Why must a poem have a 
meaning? We don’t ask what is the meaning of a piece of music 
—why of a poem?’ 

Their power of association is only one of the many ways in 
which the words of a poem can move us. There is another which 
is important for our present purpose because, as we shall see, it 
provides a link between the visual arts, poetry and music. It has 
often been pointed out, by Dame Edith Sitwell among others, 
that the sounds of the vowels and consonants of which words are 
composed often have emotional undertones. Compare, for example, 
the words ‘ gloom’, ‘doom’, ‘murk’, and ‘ murder’, where the 
double o’s and u’s enhance the dark and sinister meanings, with 
such words as ‘ bright’, ‘ shine’, ‘ glitter’, and ‘ glisten’, where 
the long and short 7’s have the opposite effect. Rhythm and metre 
are used, consciously or unconsciously, by poets for similar effects. 
Dame Edith Sitwell, again, has illuminated poetry by her analyses 
of those elements in poems, and I want to illustrate this point by 
quoting from her commentary on Gerard Manley Hopkins’s poem 
* The Wreck of the Deutschland ’, which begins: : 
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‘A succession of broad black bands of paint of vary- 
a lithograph by Pierre Soulages 
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Thou mastering me 
God! Giver of breath and bread; 
World’s strand, sway of the sea; 
Lord of the living and dead. 


Dame Edith writes: 


In the first verse of that great poem, ‘The Wreck of the 
Deutschland ’, we have the huge primeval swell of the sea, with its 
mountain-heights and its hell-depths, and we have the movement 
before life began, conveyed by technical means, In the slow and 
majestic first line, ‘Thou mastering me’, the long and strongly 
swelling vowels and the alliterative m’s produce the sensation of 
an immense wave . . . rising slowly, ever increasing in its huge 
power, till we come to the pause that follows the long vowel of 
‘me’. Then the wave falls, only to rush forward again. After this 


majestic line comes the heaving line ‘God! Giver of breath and 


bread’, ending with the ship poised on the top of the wave. 


Neither of these first two lines con- 
' tains any mention of the sea: the scene 
is being set in the mind, but not yet in 
space, and the sea-rhythm of the words 
is being used by the poet as part of the 
structure of the poem to communicate 
an image independently of the meaning 
of the words themselves and in anticipa- 
tion of what is to. follow. So a poem 
acquires its power as an image in a 
complex way. It has a subject, or if you 
like an object—something the poem is 
about, It uses words with their everyday 
meanings, but each word is also like a 
trawl, sweeping through the depths of 
the. individual unconscious, And words 
have this power, not only through their 
conscious and unconscious associations, 
but also through their qualities as sounds, 
as well as through their metre and 
rhythms, and the result is an image or a 
constellation of images embodying ideas 
and feelings which may be about some- 
thing as simple as a snowdrop, or as 
complex as the cosmology of Paradise 
Lost, 
I have said that the emotional power 
of words, sounds and rhythms formed a 
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music, The feature they have in common 
is that, in a way which we little under- 
stand, sensory patterns have a power to move us which is in- 
dependent of the object they may represent, though in all the 
greatest art it is allied to it. These patterns are visual in painting 
and sculpture, mingled with representation when something is 
being portrayed or depicted, but untrammelled by it when the art 
is abstract. In poetry they are sound patterns, integrated with the 
use of words as symbols. In music we encounter essentially similar 
patterns as pure sound. The composer uses the sensory qualities 
of the notes produced by the various instruments, with all the 
possibilities of their intermingling and the rhythms and metre of 
the music, to construct once again images. But images of what? 
Images of pure feeling—the feelings of the composer when he 
wrote the music, which we share so far as we are capable in ear 
and mind of doing so. And if we ask the physiologist or the 
psychologist or the philosopher why music should be the image of 
such feelings, we shall receive, as far as I know, no adequate 
answer. But then art does not exist to be explained, but to be 
enjoyed.—Third Programme a 


One of the admirable features of the New Naturalist series is the 
proper emphasis given to the ecological aspects of wild life. The 
latest addition, Dragonflies, by Philip S. Corbet, Cynthia Longfield, 
and N. W. Moore (Collins, 42s.) is no exception. Indeed, despite the 
handicap of shared authorship, it is one of the best of the series. 
The dragonfly is not among the most popular of British insects 
(there are only forty-three British species) yet it is fascinating in its 
life-cycle of two years or more in the larval stage, followed by no 
more than a few weeks as an adult, and deserves c i 

No better introduction than this finely illustrated and authoritative 
volume could be asked for. Ee 
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-ADIO in the United States is a noisy paradox. In its 
desperate determination to survive in the economic age 
of television, the quality of the sound medium has 


a -tonous box spewing forth musical trash, interminable pores 
& and repetitious news bulletins. are. 

Yet, in the era of its utter drabness, radio. is ‘surviving, 

¥g Bscitike and disturbing demonstration of the rewards that lie in 

sustained mediocrity. In the eleven-odd years ‘that commercial 

television’ has hypnotized the American home the number of 


_— cheerful man who spins phonograph recordings and grinds out 


% E of headlines about payola notwithstanding. 


Amid the darkness that enshrouds the “mother ereaciduing? 


a ‘medium there is one small ray of hope: frequency modulation 


radio. A number of stations operating on the high frequency 
band, especially in the metropolitan centres, have eschewed both - 
the pleasures of Presley and the usual prescriptions for relief of — 


ae stomach distress. They have devoted their facilities to hours of 
civilized classical music and won a devoted if not too large an 
audience. Some of these outlets are financed by educational 
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Wieearable Begacrits Laws 
The disaster that befell the general run of commercial radio 
in this country can be traced directly to the inexorable economic 
_ laws of advertising. The average sponsor does not envision himself 
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man, who must try to persuade the multitude to remember his 
____ product upon visiting the wide open spaces of the supermarket. 
The sponsor has little choice but to go where the crowd is and, 
a when Baird and Sarnoff thrust the picture tube upon an 
-_- unsuspecting world, that meant television. 


7 Radio’s first significant casualty was the popular evening variety 


fare and its quick-witted comedians. When Messrs. Benny, 
‘ ~ Durante, Hope, et al, abandoned the unseeing microphone in 


favour of the visual dimension of the camera, the advertisers went. 


_ along en masse. To listen to Mr. Hope’s ad libs on the foibles 
of politicians may be diverting but it is even more fun to see him. 
_. In a span of only a few years the basic foundation of American 
radio—the top-drawer item of entertainment presented during 
_ the evening—was wiped out. The loss of income was incredibly 

severe. It quickly became evident that the structure of the net- 
works, the chain of sound stations running from Maine to 
California and Canada to the Rio Grande, was in jeopardy. 
Bit by bit, almost imperceptibly, the networks receded from 
_ their old position of prominence. The number of unsponsored 
- evening hours grew greater and greater and the four major chains 
—the American Broadcasting Company, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Mutual Broadcasting System, and National Broadcasting 
- Company—realized they were standing on quicksand. In short 
_ order the whole emphasis in radio shifted from a network concept 
‘to a local operation. While radio found it could not persuade 
national sponsors to present entire programmes running thirty 
_ minutes or an hour there was a market for so-called ‘spot’ 
Be oeus. A ‘spot’ may run only thirty porpnds or a 
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steadily deteriorated until it is little more than a mono- 


ve radio stations has continued to rise and the annual output of — 
_- receivers still runs into the millions. Indeed, there is every 
indication that the rule of the disk jockey, the professionally 


endless chit-chat, will prevail for the forseeable future, the flurry 


as a Medici with a crew cut but rather as a hard-headed business — 


in the United States 
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minute and can be placed directly with the individual stacion | 
rather than with the network. Today virtually all of radio, from 


the economic standpoint that is, consists of ‘ spot ’ advertising; the 
exceptions are insignificant. But the ‘spots’, in turn, largely 
dictate the form of programming. If sufficient ‘spots’ are to be 


- squeezed into a schedule to pacify a station’s accountants, there 
a must ‘be sufficient interruptions to accommodate them. 


The * Spor! Operation 


_ The phonograph record, with its running time of four minutes 
or so, is made to order. for the ‘ spot’ operation. Brief commer- 


cials can ‘be inserted between the disks; in highly competitive 
markets it is commonplace for advertisements, often several of 
‘them, to be heard every five minutes right round the clock. 


Similarly, the so-called news broadcast, which is really only a 
recital of headlines and affords little meaningful comprehension 


of the day’s events, can be done every half-hour for the same 


DEEDES: to set up a framework for ‘ spots ’. 
But there is more than mere madness behind the prevailing 
operation in radio. Television can do many things but in the 


- United States at least it is deplorably weak in reporting immediate 
news. More specifically, television also requires the total con- 
centration of the viewer. The set owner may have learned how 
institutions; one is hopeful of gaining the necessary support from 

_____ listeners; and still others stay alive by means that are their own 
secret. If American radio has a future for the individual dis- 
inclined to walk around with e ear plugs, i it appears to rest sh wvith F. M. 23) 


to droop an eyelid during a sales pitch, but by and large it is 
hard to follow the miscellaneous perils of a Western while reading 


_ the latest confidences in The News of the World. 


Radio’s aim, by and large, has been to serve as a background 
diversion while the listener is doing something else. This means 


-its greatest appeal comes during the daylight hours, which now 


are the main source of revenue for American stations. The distaff 
member of the household can get on with the ironing and cleaning 
while heeding a melodic attraction or worrying over the neuroses 
of the inhabitants of a soap opera. In fact, the radio hours most 
in demand are when untold millions are using their automobiles 
en route to and from their jobs. Radio broadcasters, in fact, are 
the only people who cherish traffic jams; they provide a captive 
audience for the sales pitches. 


Operationally, the news-and-music concept of radio means the 


death of a network as such. Each station has its own teletype 


-machine from one of the major press associations and also its 


own library of recordings, some contributed free of charge by 
the disk manufacturers. In short, in today’s climate of sound 
broadcasting, a station can do anything a network can do. Net- 
works are still held together for speeches by the President, and 
there is a small residue of national programmes that are simul- 
taneously heard across the nation. 


Heavy Toll for the Discriminating Listener 

For the discriminating listener the decline of radio has exacted 
a heavy toll. Once upon a time American radio bristled with 
assorted controversial voices offering comment on the day’s news. 
Now the Ed Murrows are gone and the likes of the late Elmer 


_ Davis simply non-existent. The few commentators still surviving 


speak to pitifully small audiences—it has been estimated that no 
commentator now reaches 1,000,000 homes. 

Because the pressure to reach most people most of the time is 
bound to be keen in a medium that also is harassed by television, 
the general run of stations simply does not trifle with stimulating 
talks, drama specifically designed to intrigue the ear, the forgotten 
joy of poetry beautifully spoken, or'the devastating essay that 


infuriates or delights a set owner. On the contrary, most stations 


in recent years hives set Giek sights 
ee age youngsters, With many concerned « 
the mobile life in their parent’s automobile, t 


si rate radio. The world-wide craze over rock-’n’-roll was in 
ok  Jarge measure first generated by American radio stations which 
5 found a gold mine in exploitation of the younger generation. 
The recent revelation that disk jockeys received graft under the 


_- Stations eager to don the mantle of virtue have begun playing 
less jarring tunes. : - 

If the overall view of commercial radio is not encouraging, 

there are some signs of relief in efforts to programme for 


specialized or minority groups. But it is an uphill fight, as is 


borne out by official figures of the Federal Communications Com- — 


mission, the governmental regulatory body. In 1949, for example, 
there was a total of 2,006 standard commercial stations in opera- 
tion; at the end of 1959, this figure had zoomed to 3,377. 

On the other hand, in 1949 there was a total of 737 frequency 
modulation stations whereas now there are only 622. But these 
figures are not as ominous as they may seem; two years ago the 
number of-F.M. stations had dropped to 530, so Tel there 
has been an incréase. 

' One reason for F.M.’s slow start has been the pce pa of 


Was he married? Did he try 
To support as he grew less fond of them, 
Wife and family, “hes 


No. 
He never suffered such a blow. 


Did he feel pointless, feeble and distrait, 
_ Unwanted by everyone and in the way? 


From his cradle he was purposeful, 
His bent strong and his mind full. 


Did he love people very much, 
Yet find them die one day? 


He did not love in the human way. 


iad Did he ask how long it would go on? 


54: ¥ _ Wonder if Death could be counted on for an end? 

i! He did not feel like this, aa 

oi He had a future of bliss. ae ; 
- Did he never feel strong 


Pain for being wrong? 


He was not wrong, he was right, 
He suffered from others’, not his own, spe. 


But there is no suffering like Kaden made a mistake 
Because of being of an inferior make. —_. 
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He was not inferior, ie phat eee 


He was superior. 


* He knew then that power corrupts but some must govern? 
a cx ‘His thowghts were different. 
fe. ta 


a e teen-agers eS 
er displayed a ready-made receptivity to the outpourings of second-_ 


-. counter—the payola, as it were—has:had a beneficial effect; some 


Bc caches. Was He Married? a at oS Wee 


«(Two people talking) — 
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ie Leah pone te the ate medium, has begun t A 
off and at least a few people are turning back to quality nies for = 
the ear alone. In part this also reflects the astonishing boom in nt 
high-fidelity music inthe home. = roman 3 r 
There are many experienced Eeirvidiaade: in radio who helio oe 
that ultimately sound broadcasting must recognize realistically — a 
that it is now. a ‘minority medium and behave accordingly. One 


standard station in the metropolitan New York area, WPAT, has 


won a loyal following by playing fine popular music without any 


commercials over thirty-minute periods. Certainly, commercial 
pursuit of the mass man no longer makes much sense when that © 
benumbed individual i is otherwise preoccupied with his. television — t: 
set. The only course left to radio is to carve out its own place 
and. purposely cultivate a following among those whose idea of | 
choice goes beyond picking between two mystery shows. The best 


examples of American radio repeatedly demonstrate the shameful — 
_ short-sightedness of reducing the aural medium to an animated _ 
billboard: ‘But for the moment that’s about what it 38, (omnes 


_ Did he lack friends? Worse, = sit? ee 5 * 
Think i it was for his fault not t theirs? eae Dee ae oe, 


He did not lack friends, pares Sots 
He had disciples he moulded to his ends. Geo 


Did he feel over-handicapped sometimes, yet must draw even? — 
How could he feel like this? He was the King of Heaven. 


. find a sudden brightness one day in everything, sr == 
Because a mood had been conquered, or a sin? 


I tell you, he did not sin. ~ DORE Leta eu) a 


Pa 


~ Do only human beings suffer from the irritation 
I have mentioned; learn too that being comical ; , 
Does not ameliorate the desperation? = sy * 5 gy kit eee 
Yes, only human beings do this, — 
It is because they are so mixed. 


- All human beings should have a medal, 
A god cannot carry it, he is not able. 


A god is man’s doll, you ass, 
He makes him up like this on purpose. 


He might have made him up worse. yee 


He often has, in the past. ‘oR - 

To choose a god of love, as he did, and does, roe ity ae 

Is a little move then? Cath le Sea 

Yes, it is, » Die hie te nas ty oe Cogs 

A larger one will be when men. axe ae ewes 

Love love and hate hate as do not — them? Betts Shh 
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Counsel for Defence 


FROM THE ARCTIC CIRCLE to the Eastern Mediterranean, fifteen 
sovereign countries have knitted their resources into a common defence. 


Now ten years old, NATO is part of our vocabulary. We may not be able 


to list all fifteen members accurately. We may not know the difference 
between AIRCENT* and AFCENTT. But we all recognise NATO as one of the 
_ greatest expressions of the strength of the free world. 
No force has made a more important contribution to building up the air 
_ defences of NATO than Britain’s Royal Air Force. But the value of the 
_ R.A.F. to NATO cannot be measured by men and weapons only. The R.A.F. 
i with its wide training facilities welcomes staff officers from the air forces of 
all NATO countries to its courses. In flying training and in technical 
_ advances, particularly in the field of radar and the early alerting of defence 
_ forces, the R.A.F. has shared its knowledge and equipment with NATo and 
the free world. 
Alliances can never be static. Development and growth must be 
continual if a pact for defence is to have value. The Royal Air Force is 
ud of what it has already contributed to NATO. But it is conscious of the 
<s still ahead. There can be no more satisfying and worthwhile career 
2 to join in-such work as this with the Royal Air Force. 
tee * Air Forces, Central Europe. tAllied Forces, Central Europe. 


FACT-FINDING. You may want to know 
more about commissions in the R.A.F.— 
either for yourself, or for young men who 
come to you for advice. Full details of new 
and better career prospects, higher pay and 
improved pensions, can be obtained from 
Group Captain J. N. Ogle, A.F.c., A.F.M., 
Air Ministry (LT62a), Adastral House, 
London, wcl. Give the ages and educa- 
tional qualifications of the people concerned, 
and say whether they are interested in 
flying, technical, or non-technical careers, 
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B.B.G. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


March 9-15 


Wednesday, March 9 


It is announced that Princess Margaret and 
Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones will be 
married at Westminster Abbey on May 6 


Army battledress is to be replaced by a new 
style of uniform 


The Chairman of the National Coal Board 
tells the miners’ union that the Board 
cannot afford to meet their latest claim 
on wages and hours 


Thursday, March 10 


The Prime Minister makes a statement to 
the Commons on the future of the rail- 
ways 

The Government’s guarantees for farmers 
are to. be reduced by £9,000,000 


Friday, March 11 


The South African Government introduces 
a bill providing for a referendum (con- 
fined to white voters) on the question of 
a republic 


The B.B.C. is to get a bigger proportion of 
the revenues from radio and television 
licences—95 per cent. in the coming fin- 
ancial year, and afterwards 100 per cent. 


Saturday, March 12 


Basutoland, the British protectorate in 
South Africa, in a first step towards in- 
dependence, opens its first native parlia- 
ment and installs a new paramount chief 


Wales beats Ireland in the Rugby inter- 
national match in Dublin by ten points 
to nine 


Sunday, March 13 


Owing to influenza Mr. Khrushchev post— 
pones his forthcoming visit to France for 
a week 


The Liberal Party organization appoints 
Mr. E. Douglas Robinson as its new 
Secretary 


Monday, March 14 


Mr. Richard Crossman, M.P., resigns from 
the Opposition front bench after an 
exchange of letters with Mr. Gaitskell on 
his attitude to Labour’s policy on defence 


A scheme to attract new industries to Malta, 
particularly from Britain, is announced 
by the Colonial Secretary 


A‘ new British Standard for oil-heaters will 
include a test for protection against 
draughts of up to 18 miles an hour 


Tuesday, March 15 


Representatives of ten nations assemble in 
Geneva for the Disarmament Conference 


The Federal German Chancellor sees Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Washington 

Lord Shawcross, who is a member of the 
Monckton Commission~ visiting the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
flies back to. London for treatment for a 
slipped disk 


—-_— ‘ eee es eee 


a 


THE’ EYS GENER “MARCH: b7 72960 


Launching the latest American satellite, Pioneer V, by Thor-Able rocket from Cape Canaveral 

on March 11. The satellite is set towards an orbit “of 500,000,000 miles round the sun between 

the Earth and Venus. The radio telescope at Jodrell Bank, which is tracking Pioneer V, expects 

to continue to receive signals from its powerful transmitter "for the next five months. The satellite 
is then expected to be out of range until 1963 


Helicopters arriving over H.M.S. ‘ Bulwark’ before the carrier sailed from Devonport ee the Medite: 
March 14 with No, 42 Commando, consisting of 600 officers and men of the Royal Marines, on. 
Navy’s first Commando carrier " . 


Mr. Harold Macmillan and Lady Senator John Kennedy of Massachusetts cam- 
Dorothy Macmillan with President paigning at a shoe factory in Rochester, New 
and Madame de Gaulle: a photo- Hampshire, on the eve of the State’s primary 
graph taken at the French Presi- elections on March 12 for the two parties’ 
dent’s official country residence, the. nominations for the Presidency. The result is 
Chateau de Rambouillet, near Paris, said to have put Mr. Kennedy well ahead of 
last weekend when the two states- any other potential candidate in the Demo- 
men met for private talks : ‘ cratic Party 


‘Genesis’, an abstract sculpture in 
Steuben crystal by Donald Pollard, 
which was presented by President 
Eisenhower to the President of Brazil 
during his visit to that country last 

month 


d looking at a samira aed 
nk Kovacs to those who die 


the Polish Ciesanini y’s Club in 
rate, London, on. March 1z, ; 


Crocuses blooming in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, last week 


; kd a cub born to the Syrian bears 

Left: a pupil of King’s School, Canterbury, examining a replica of one Winnie and Pickles at the London Zoo 

of the stained-glass windows of Canterbury Cathedral made entirely in on New Year’s eve, making his first 
postage stamps by four former members of the School appearance in public last week 


ay 


B perenany” s Collective Shame 
; ‘Sir,—I. read Professor Mitscherlich’s talk (THE 
_ LISTENER, March 10) with great interest, the 
< ‘more so as I had read with horror and disgust 


“his courageous book, Wissenschaft ohne M ensch- 


_ lichkeit, in which he describes what a good many 
-“Bliter Professors have done to helpless victims 
of the Third Reich—Germans, Poles, and 

Russians. 


While subscribing to his statement that ‘ much © 


of the previous anti-semitism has been trans- 
muted in the current German anti-communism ’, 
and that ‘no one in Germany-stood up for the 
Jews’ in Hitler’s Germany, not even, I have to 
add, the Churches—I fail to understand why 
he calls it ‘a riddle’ 
support of teachers, judges, industrialists, and 
university professors. Thomas Mann, who had 


- that. Hitler gained the 


% 


warned the Germans against Hitler from 1922 to 


1933, speaks of ‘a secret demonism 
the German soul. German anti-semitism began 
with Luther, and it was preached in modern 


gramme of Rertiertans «Equal Righis fos 


every Civilized Man’, a policy laid down by 


~ 


” inherent in _ 


times by innumerable German intellectuals from — 


the days of the philosopher Fichte to the days 
of H. S. Chamberlain who greeted the advent 
of Hitler with a sigh of relief. The S.S. General 
‘von dem Bach-Zelewski said in Nuremberg: 
‘If you preach for years, if you preach for 
_ decades that the Slavs are subhuman and the 


Jews no human beings at all, such an explosion’ 


was bound to happen’. 
Jt was thus that the Roman Catholic poet 
and writer, Reinhold Schneider, told his fellow- 
countrymen, “Do penance, pray and keep silent. 
Your guilt hovers i in every corner’ 
Yours, etc., 
iandon, N.W.6 


a 


J. LESSER 


Don’t Rock Our Boat : be 
_ Sir,—May I support Mr.. McClean in his 
comments on Mrs. Barnes’s talk on Southern 
_ Rhodesia? Although Mrs. Barnes says she is a 
_ Liberal, the people she attacks are not the white 
nationalists who govern and run Rhodesia but 


- those in Britain who criticize her country, often. 


with truth and realism, The usual enemy of a 
< ‘Liberal is a Conservative: 
bs often a Liberal. » 


_ Mrs. Barnes would leave things to the ‘man 
on the spot ’—that is to all white Rhodesians | 


_ (black Rhodesians are not ‘on the spot ’)}—on 
the assumption that they will. use their almost 


in Rhodesia it is 


_ absolute power fairly for the good of all and not. 


mainly in, their own interests. All history, and 
_ decidedly Rhodesian history, is against her: 
power by a people is never used this way. 

What is needed in Southern Rhodesia is an 
opposition with a programme. As far as racial 
matters are concerned the following programme 
might be considered: a fresh review of the land 
division between the races; fair competition for 


: 


all races for the better jobs on the railways and | 


in ‘industry, with equality in training for them; 
am imcreasing participation by Africans in 
‘ government, local and central. There is much 


y more than this, but it is a beginning for a pro- 


a 


gested 
“have been the only possible objective test as” 
to whether the Communist Party 


Cecil Rhodes, hodesia: s founder, aad never 
carried out. 


be a real opposition to racialism, white and 


black, by being. themselves truly 1 multi-racial in 


membership?—Yours, etc., 


Clacton-on-Sea aR McGrecor 


Communism and British Jatellectaals: 


Sir—In Tue LisTENER dated February 25— 


Mr. MacIntyre accuses me of rewriting his talk. 


¢ ae The Editor Peicnats letters on broadcasting subjects or eos avising? ‘out of articles printed in ta oe aay 
- THE LIS Te but reserves the ment to shorten’ letters aon reasons of space. 


5 


Sakon ate the CP. Pubes x Cone assort- 
ment of ideas, opinions and experience, ee 


In my letter I also. asked Mr. MacIntyre to 


_ justify. what ay? described as ‘the unspoken 

Can the Rhodesian Liberals come out into aha 
open with some such programme as this and — 
* conclusions as Mr. MacIntyre ’. The history of 


assumption that any right-minded man reading 


Marx would come to the same interpretative 


Marxism is a history of competing interpreta- 


tions, each claiming to be authentic. His. reply, 
that he considers my doubt ‘ strange’, betrays 


just the lack of historical pelsperrie of which 
I previously complained. 
Finally, I do not assume that Sealine grew 


up in a few months or years. Indeed my remarks 


I did not attempt to do this—perhaps it would — 
_ have been better had I done so. ‘My letter pointed 


out some implications of his arguments. He 
spoke of ‘ritualized pseudo-conflicts’, I sug- 
_that a successful revolution would 


operated as a ritualized pseudo-conflict. In 
replying to this point, Mr. MacIntyre refers to 
“genuine revolutionaries’. Presumably they: are 
anybody upon whom he wishes to bestow praise. 


He can hardly mean anything else, since he 


- informs us: that some ‘ genuine revolutionaries 


- Both terms 


can be unsuccessful’. I assume he would 
applaud not their lack of success but their 


indicated exactly the contrary, Stalinism was, 
amongst other things, the natural heir of Lenin’s 


~ dogmatism, of Lenin’s repression of many who 


in fact = 


did not agree with him and of the almost 


~- complete isolation of the ‘Communist Party from 


the Russian people. It would be salutary for 
Mr. MacIntyre to remember that his other hero, 
Trotsky, practised aspects of Stalinism before 
Stalin came to control the U.S.S.R. The state 


control of. trade unions, quasi-military discip- 
_ line in the factories, and crushing of opposition 


‘genuine’ intent. The only possible conclusion ~ 


is that the term is less a description than a 


sign of favour. As with his use of the concept 
‘ritualized pseudo-conflicts ’, his use of the word 
‘genuine’ is not amenable to serious debate. 
involve value judgments. Mr. 
MacIntyre confuses his opinions with the facts 
in a chaotic jumble. 


The concept of ‘ritualized pseudo-conflicts ’ 


_has a further serious flaw. In the nineteen- 


‘munist Party ‘authentic Marxists’. 


twenties, when ‘r.p.cs.’? were known as ‘ left- 
wing safety valves’, the notion was used by 
British Stalinists to slander such men as John 
Wheatley, James Maxton, and A. F. Brockway. 


‘Today it is a device which enables the Stalinists 
of the Socialist Labour League to distort the 
history of the Labour Movement. It was this 
‘fact that I was pointing out to Mr. MacIntyre. 
‘Whether it was used by Trotsky i in Pravda (and 
in his Russian Revolution) is utterly beside the 
‘point. 

I asked Mr. MacIntyre ets he meant when ~ 


he called the founders of the British Com- 
He replied 
by parading a series of empty formulae; such 
formulae are no substitute for the facts. Is he 
aware that the ‘ world historical perspective’ of 
Malone was very different to that of Walton 
Newbold, which in its turn was different to 
that of Bell? Will he explain exactly how Pank- 
hurst, who rejected the Leninist approach to 
party discipline and said so publicly, ‘ united 
theory and practice in a Leninist manner’ ? 
Would he do the same for Walton Newbold and 


‘Malone? His phrase concerning their authen- 


ticity is devoid of meaning. The facts, as 


groups were either initiated or applauded by 
Trotsky. 
Mr. Macthiten is correct on only one matter. 
I did accuse him of ignorance of British Labour 
history; it is obvious that Russian history must 
be added to the list.—Y ours, etc., 
Hull 


ot R. E. Duwsk § 


Sir,—It is perhaps you and your este who 
emerge from this lengthy correspondence with 
most credit. For the great length of the letters 
and the wide variety of the views expressed must 
have required a good deal of tolerance. Mr. 
R. E. Dowse has (in his letter which you print 
above) added to his misrepresentation of my 


- talk (THE LISTENER, January 7) a misrepresenta- 


tion of my reply (February 4) to his first letter. 
I suggest that your readers who wish to judge 


between us should simply turn back and compare 


what I said with his versions of what I said. 
Mr. Dowse has however given us his version of 


the history of Stalinism. as well. On his view 


Stalinism perpetuates central features of Lenin- 


ism_ and Trotsky is among its ancestors. This 


view in a number of different versions was, I 


- 


opposed to Mr. MacIntyre’s ignorant opinions, — 


_are as I stated in my letter. The founding — 


should have thought, the fashionable one in our 
society. Mr. E. P. Thompson, however (March 
3), argues that my view is the fashionable 
and acceptable one. Here again I leave it to 
your readers to judge whether I am “merely 
repeating the late Senator McCarthy in ‘criticiz- 


ing the Communist Party for being insufficiently 


revolutionary. A Z 

As to Mr. Cadogan’s Wetter (Tae: "LISTENER, 
March 10) I accept his implicit reproof that 
_might have used the word ‘intellectual 
clearly. I do not accept, of course, his" 
tion of the Socialist Labour League. But 
the_S.L.L. is or is not democratic and A 
will be» very clearly manifested 
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hen be carried thousands of 


, it must t 
But this is only a start. To turn the crude oil into 


miles by pipe-line and tanker to world refineries. 
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knows this phrase. You 


Every motorist 
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are also used to step up performance without 


adding to the cost per gallon. A notable example 


is the Shell ignition control additive — 1.¢c.a. — 


landish spot. 


in some out 


most likely, 


egins, 
Nature un 
oil in 


Q 
~ 
| 


which overcomes faulty ignition due to engine 


kindly deposits the largest supplies of 


° 


18 


t in petrol for over 30 years, and it 


1.C.A. Was a great research achievement, the most 
exclusive to Shell. Valuable in every car 


deposits and so keeps engines smooth. 


importan 


. 


the most difficult places. To find oil, you 


must penetrate jungles, explore deserts and even 
delve under the ocean bed. And you may be 


z1C IS 


.When 


you say ‘Fill her up’ at your Shell Station you 
benefit directly from fundamental developments 


-compression engines 


such as this which are making motoring better 


vital in modern high 


for everyone. 
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THE LISTENER 


Why do more and more busy people 
travel to Australia by Pz«O? 


Good company .. . good food .. . good health . . . good business. Time to catch up... 
time to read .. . time to think ! These are some of the many reasons that make more 
and more busy people choose P & O to Australia. 


The voyage to Australia by P & O is an invest- 
ment. An investment that can pay big dividends 
in increased personal efficiency, restored health 
and new business contacts. 


Good Company Journalists ... Soldiers... 
Industrialists . . . Scientists ... Dons.. . 
there’s always someone interesting to talk to 
on a P & O ship. So many pleasant meeting 
places too! Quiet lounges and cafes . . . com- 
fortable bars .. . sunlit decks. 


Good Food Exquisite continental cuisine . . . 
or the diet of an ascetic—P & O serves both 
with equal assurance. The widest possible 
choice of fine foods make the trip to Australia 
gastronomically memorable. 


Good Health Day after glorious day of sun- 
shine and sea breezes .. . deep relaxation. You 


stride: off the ship a new man. Tanned, fit, 
refreshed—you’re ready for anything. 


Good Business More and more busy people 
are going to Australia by P & O. So it’s pro- 
bable that you’ll meet someone in your own 
line of business. And it’s certain you’ll meet 
someone who can give you valuable informa- 
tion . . . tips on the market . . . contacts. A 
P & O voyage to Australfa is always a first- 
class business investment. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR WIFE! 


What’s good for you is good for your wife and 

family too! They’ll enjoy a P & O voyage— 

even if they follow you later. There’are nur- 

series and trained children’s hostesses on every _ 
ship. Incidentally more and more men are 

taking their wives with them on normal 

business trips. =< 


PaO FIRST CLASS TO AUSTRALIA IS AN INVESTMENT 


MARCH 17 


Drawing by JOHN WARD, A.R.A., on board a P & O ship 


Air-and-Sea If you’re ina hurry, you have 
the best of both worlds by flying part-way, 
sailing the rest. Or flying out, sailing home. 
Whatever combination of air and sea travel 
suits you best can easily be arranged with your 
travel agent. 


Pacific Outlets P & O is not only a great 
Commonwealth lifeline, with all the traditions 
of the British Mercantile Marine, but a 
magnificent outlet to the Pacific too. In con- 
junction with Orient Line, under the name 
Orient & Pacific Lines, services extend from 
Australia to the Orient and the West Coast of 
North America. 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 WHI 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. AVE 
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et: the Railways Ey 
-In his letter Mr, Bonwit points out that 
yvays can be - highly efficient, as are the 
uilways, yet run at a loss as a matter 
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~ Sir,—Mr. F. Knox refers to my article in the 

Economic Fournal. May I add that-the tax- 

payer has bought the railways at one-third of 


their replacement value, and that the short rail- 


way ‘strike proved the absolute futility of the- 


motor-car to move any considerable number of 
passengers. So the railways are essential to our 


existence, the motor-car is not. To Mr. Ralf 
‘Bonwit I would reply British Railways. are both 


an ‘ordinary business’ and a ‘social service’ 
They do not pay, for the simple reason that 


they have to meet the subsidized competition 
of coaches, lorries, and cars, which are allowed 


to throw most of their running costs on the 
ratepayer, who has to’ Provide, repair, police, and 
light their ‘ permanent way ’—the road. 

In all forms of land transport the governing 
item of cost is the permanent way. The train is 
~ merely the last of many services rendered by the 
railway, which in the case of road vehicles are 
rendered by the ratepayer. 

- Let me add that passenger traffic is itself 
party subsidized by goods traffic and partly run, 
from the beginning, at a loss. No charge is made 
to the ‘passenger for the two stations which he 
must use, although one of them at least is 
probably i in the expensive part of a big city. If 
a parcel cost 16s. 8d. for 100 miles, would you 
expect it to be carried one mile for twopence? 


But that is the railway plan of charging passen- 
gers.—Yours, etc:; 


Feeble’ 


- - 


J. E. Aven 


Ludwig Wittgenstein 

Sir—Mr. Rush Rhees (THE LISTENER, 
February 25) assures us that: ‘ Of course Witt- 
genstein did not assume that he alone had some- 


thing to teach’. This assurance is welcome. On - 


this Mr. Rhees is indeed an authority; since he 


_ is one of the small band who enjoyed consider- 


able personal contact with Wittgenstein. 

But when he goes on to make assertions, un- 
substantiated by quotation, about the content 
of material published in your journal these 
assertions have no similarly privileged status. 
Rhees writes: ‘Of course Wittgenstein did not 
assume that he alone had something to teach. 


And Professor Malcolm (February 4) neither said 
But Professor Malcolm 


this nor implied it’. 
wrote, in the peer which I quoted eeeedety 


i 


Wittgenstein disliked teaching peer, of 
philosophy. . . If someone came to his lectures 
_ for two or fhres years he would be introduced 
to only a small part of the inquiries that Witt- 
genstein had found it necessary to carry out, 
and. when this student began to teach on his own 
he would find it impossible to sustain himself 
merely on what he had learned from Wittgenstein, 
and he would either give up or else cultivate some 
affection of originality. 


Now in saying this Professor ‘Malcolm may 


; surely ‘what he Skaally. said does imply that 


+ 


a a 


_ cult of personality, and asserts: 


alone had anything to teach; or, as I refraine 


from pointing out, because he thought that he i. 
attracted a peculiar sort of pupil and had ae ; 


peculiar effect on him. Certainly I do not myself 


wish to say, or to take any initiative in suggest- _ 


ing: either that he would have been right in 
holding either of those opinions; or that he did 
indeed hold them. Yet the inference licensed by 
the words which Professor Malcolm chose to use 
‘is.that in fact he did. If, as I should hope, this 


is false the error rests not with me but with 


Professor Malcolm. 

_ Again Mr. Rhees rebukes me for talking of a 
“Mr. Dixon, 
by the way, had spoken of Wittgenstein’s work. 
It was Professor Flew who switched over to the 


“cult of personality”’. What Mr. Dixon actually e 


wrote, in the passage which I quoted, was ‘ But 


to me (and I think and hope I am representa- 
tive), who never had the privilege of personal 


contact with him, Wittgenstein’s work stands as 
the intellectual monument of our age. It is not 
unreasonable but mere fact to say, “To us to 


think is Wittgenstein” ’. Certainly Mr. Dixon 


speaks of Wittgenstein’s work. But it was his 


‘comment, which was his and not mine, which 


provoked me to suggest that Mr. Dixon was 
“not here representative of anything; unless 
perhaps it is of a certain “cult of personality ” 
among an inner circle of disciples’, No doubt 
if the subject had been not Wittgenstein but 
Stalin Mr. Rhees too would have been able to 
recognize in this perfervid expression of ‘ Mr. 
Dixon’s enthusiasm’ an index of a certain ‘ cult 
of personality .—Yours, etc., 


Keele ANTONY FLEW 


Symbol and Image 

Sir,—I disagree paths Sir Russell Brain when 
he says, in his talk published in THE LISTENER, 
March 10, that the senses can make mistakes. 

My senses are by themselves incapable of 
capricious activity because they can neither act 
at random nor freely. Consequently the senses 
of themselves must always act truthfully. I feel 
what I feel. If I feel a pain in the hand of an 
arm which has been amputated, I feel a pain in 
the hand. I obviously do not feel a pain in the 
foot. The error creeps in not because my senses 
have told me an untruth but because my mind 
has made a wrong judgment. Having felt a pain 
in the hand I realize that I have no arm. The 
judgment of my mind made the mistake, not my 
sense of feeling.—Yours, etc., 

Petts Wood S. WEsT 
Thomas Coke, 1747-1814 

Sir.—I am making a study of Dr. Thomas 
Coke and the development of Methodism 
between 1780 and‘ 1815, and am seeking un- 
published material, particularly letters written 
by or to Coke. I should be grateful if any of 
your readers who possess (or know the where- 
abouts of) such Ms. material would write to me 
at the address given below. Any material loaned 
will be promptly returned, by registered post if 


_desired.—Yours, etc., ‘ 


71, Beechcroft Road, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 


JOHN A, VICKERS 
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‘The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian’ 


HE National Gallery owns almost 
2,000 paintings, and you may wonder 
why I have chosen to talk about the 
Pollaiuolo ‘Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian’. It is not ome of the most famous 
possessions of this incomparably rich 
collection, not one of those master- 
pieces which hold us spellbound. — 
It lacks the magic poetry of a Titian | 
or a Rembrandt, the meticulous 
clarity of a Jan Van Eyck, the calm 
composure of a Poussin or the % 
homely atmosphere of a Constable. | 
In fact, it has been called by one 
critic ‘a not very attractive picture’. 
With that view I, for one, would not 
agree. I find this picture, whenever ¥ 
I see it, immensely exciting and ab- 
sorbing, for I read it as a moving 
document of artistic endeavour. 
After all, there are many reasons | 
why we go to galleries and are cap- 
tivated by pictures, and there are no 
wrong reasons for liking them. 

‘The Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian’, painted by two Florentines in 
1475, reveals almost everything that 
occupied the minds of. painters in 
Florence during a century which 
changed the face of European paint- 
ing. It can be looked at as an illus- 
tration to a Florentine treatise on | 
painting. Antonio Pollainuolo—and it. 
was probably he who designed this 
picture; his brother Piero only 
helped in the execution—was wide 
awake to current problems, and this 
large altar-piece is his serious and 
sincere attempt to give us his answer 
to them. 

At first sight, this picture does not 
seem very subtle. St. Sebastian, in 
the centre, is tied to a stake; six 
archers in various attitudes are 
grouped round him; and _ these 
human figures form c kind of 
pyramid with the saint’s head at the 
apex, An interesting device has been 
used to avoid repetition and mono- 
tony: on either side of the saint 
the archers correspond to each Other, 
but in reverse, so to speak: the one on the 
extreme left is seen from the front, his opposite 
number on the right is seen from the back, and 
so on. The two outer archers stand with their 
feet apart, but the two in the foreground, nearest 
to the stake—the ones bending down and wind- 
ing their crossbows—have their feet together; 
they bend their knees outward and hold their 
bows between their legs. Thus, there is both 
order and symmetry, and yet constant change, 
a definite rhythm, which belies a first impression 
of lack of subtlety. The artist has taken care to 
give a convincing account of a dramatic action, 

“naturally performed; but he has disciplined his 
observation for the sake of strict pictorial order. 


By L. D. ETTLINGER 


That applies not only to details: it applies 
to the general effect of the whole picture. If 
one looks at it from a distance of about ten feet 
or a little more, the saint and his torturers stand 
out three-dimensionally against the landscape 


‘The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian’, by Antonio and Piero del Pollaiuolo; in 


the National Gallery 


background. The scene looks as real as if we 
saw it before our very eyes. But while looking at 
it, we become aware of .a rather over-tidy 
arrangement, of something unnatural in the 
grouping, of something stilted in the movement. 
We become aware of the diagonals which hold 
together the group.of human figures—of this 
light triangle of bodies which is set against a 
darker background composed of a number of 
horizontal strips. Antonio Pollaiuolo must have 
tried to make every limb, face, gesture, every 
detail of the landscape, as natural as possible. Yet 
the whole scene is far more rigid, far more 
balanced, than any such horrible event could 
possibly have been. Surely, here is a contradic- 


tion, the clash between the realistic detail ar 
the obvious desire to contain such realism with 
a painting in which close attention to the qual 
ties of design determines the final place | 
even the smallest detail. 

I must try to explain how tk 
conflict arose for Antonio Pollaiuol 
and why I call ‘The Martyrdo 
of St. Sebastian’ a document | 
artistic endeavour. Artists in tl 
early fifteenth century were searc! 
ing for means of translating wh 
the eye had seen into life-like pi 
tures. They observed the wor 
around them, they studied t 
human body, and they wonder 
how they could achieve-an. illusi 
of reality. During the fourtee 
twenties a Florentine archite 
Filippo Brunelleschi, made the me 
important discovery in this respec 
perspective. He established certa 
geometrical laws and found practic 
methods which allowed - artists 
solve this problem. As his biograph 
put it: ‘He enabled artists to repr 
sent correctly and rationally t 
differences in size seen by the hum: 
eye in near and far objects, such 
buildings, planes, mountains, a1 
landscapes of all kinds, and to gi 
figures and everything else a suital 
size corresponding to the distance 
which they are seen’. Perspectiy 
as Brunelleschi and his followe« 
taught it, had to do with the re 
dering of objects in space. Pictu 
should conform to visual perceptic 
If we look once more at Pollaiuol 
painting we shall see how convin 
ingly he indicates recession by dimi 
ishing the scale of his figures. The 
are large executioners in the fo 
ground, smaller ones behind t 
stake, and still smaller soldiers wi 
their horses in the background. 
fifteenth-century author had a go 
way of describing such pictures: 
called them ‘a view through an op 
window ’. 

The attention paid to perspecti 
is only one sign that Florentine artists were pi 
sionately interested in nature. They also studi 
the human body, its anatomy, its mechanics, a 
its proportions. Previously, painters had 
satisfied with traditional formulae handed do’ 
from generation to generation and faithf 
studied from pattern books. Now artists be 
to draw from the model and to pose the m 
A contemporary writer has recorded what, 
his opinion, a painting should. achieve. 
Battista Alberti, who was also a Floren 
was not only a scholar and amateur 
himself, he was a close friend of the most p 
gressive artists of his day and knew what 
being discussed in their studios, His trea 


ns enna he 


1i0 follo do this precept 


composition. ‘But Rie this term 


oes not mean exactly what we mean 


al elements are 
tur at requires, above 
to the anatomy and correct ~ 

t n figure, and Alberti 
by drawing the skeleton, 
d, finally, to clothe this 
sh and skin. There was hardly — 
: ‘Ic orence who took this advice more 
than Antonio Pollaiuolo; and every one 
figures bears witness to his sure know- 
01 anatomy. If we look a little more closely, — 
», at the shoulder and arms of the 

- his crossbow, we shall under- 
Ly Vasari, the sixteenth-century historian 
that Pollaiuolo, who dissected many — 
was the first to represent the correct 
of the muscles. We can see the swelling — 
ne veins: aa muscles, ene ‘ays, of the 


es in Ghararies 
composition, as far as Alberti ‘was_con- 


ing the correct physical appearance of the 

figure. This" figure must also be in 
er: athletes must be athletic in every 

Hence, in Pollaiuolo’s picture, the fine 
trast between the sturdy executioners with 
- taut muscles, and the slimmer, slightly 
ine figure of the saint: the difference is 


t would have been ludicrous to design a 
with a meek and submissive face. 


priate, was. cisely deliberately, because 
one of the conventions of the period for 
g saintliness. In Alberti’s own words: 
s, both i in size and function, must be 
the : story they represent’. 
is a picture telling a story convinc- 
ich Alberti has in mind; and so com- 
means for him still more than simply 
order: composition for him is akin to 
eness. Consequently, Alberti appreci- 
y only as tomers as. aeey. detail appears in 


to fill” an empty spot in the 
ind Capes arch on the 


= en. =~ 


h “ ie seven ae is -..« 


d today. ‘Composition i Sve f 


again jana fired to the Bante aninase the 


that, these few neue aon be shown 


action unfolds itself ete a the’ various ‘posi- 


oe 


Wiinnctrsuads: of Alberti? s Rules 

“f Antonio may “have been particularly receptive 
in this respect; he was fascinated by the human 
Paeeres shar’ is the human: figure in violent 
action, and the way in which it can be correctly 
yet pictorially rendered. His only signed engrav- 
ing shows ten nude men fighting. They take up 


all: ‘sorts of attitudes, some are on the ground ~ 


and some are stabbing each other. But every 
individual figure is placed in such a way that 
the movement of all’ limbs is easily understood. 
There are the same kinds of inversions as seen in 
the archers of the ‘ Martyrdom’. Art historians 
have done a good deal of ingenious and un- 
successful guesswork about the subject-matter 
of ‘The Battle of the Ten Nudes’. Maybe 
- Antonio was illustrating some legend or other, 


but I think that can only have been a pretext... ~ 


From the artist’s point of view this print is 


- another demonstration of Alberti’s rules, some- 


ater tional, and for Alberti—or any follower of — 


. 


thing like a sheet in a pattern book. 


an Pollaiuolo’ s ‘St. Sebastian’ the archers 
‘are examples of what was later to be called an 
* Academy figure ’, that is a model posed in some 
interesting aoinde for the purpose of study and 
instruction. True, they fulfil a function inthe 
telling of the story, but they do so a little too 
obviously; they are also variations over the 
theme: the human figure in motion. We are 
hardly surprised to learn that, within his life- 


, was piuch: more: than simply. ‘a matter ime, drawings by Antonio were handed round 


artists’ studios and. copied by students. 
_ Of course, not every artist in- Florence shared 
Antonio’s Preoccupation; Botticelli also painted 
a St. Sebastian—it is a single figure, now in 
Meee tag his picture probably antedates 
aio s by only a year. How much stronger 
s the Gothic tradition in Botticelli’s figure. 
‘The anatomy is roughly correct, but the sway 
of the figure, the elongated limbs, the linear 
design, all this takes precedence over the acute 
eee of muscles and joints. 


Light ae Shade : aie 

_ Alberti spoke of contour, composition, and 
light as the basic requirements of painting; but 
when he mentions light, we must not think of 
it in modern terms. He means simply that he 
‘wants painters to study modelling by light and 
shade: in this too Antonio Pollaiuolo followed 
him. The saint and the archers stand out light 
against a dark background; each figure is 
strongly modelled, and in this way Pollaiuolo 


conyeys to us a real feeling for the third dimen- | 


sion. It is worth while studying this particular 
device a little more closely, The archers in the 
foreground are more strongly modelled than the 


“men shooting at the saint from behind. The 


soldiers in the foreground stand on one common 
footline and move in one plane, and the same 
is true of the two in the background. Each of 


not a little dignity to a P pctare And. he 


same way. “That is precisely the frac 
artist must have wanted to convey. For Alb 
had urged painters to pay attention to 
effect : 
a face which stands out like Sabie cut with 
a chisel ’, he had written. 

Yeu The Martyrdom of St. Scbastion® is not. 


a stone relief; in fact there is a good deal of 
colour in it, but it is applied in a particular — 
_ way, and again Alberti may be held responsible 


for this. For the variety of colours, the striped 
loincloth, the cloaks, 


and Antonio used these a good deal. » 


at 


Remarkable Landscape Background 


In his treatise on painting, Alberti had not 


spoken of landscape and its treatment, but we 
know. that he experimented with a kind of box, 
something like a camera obscura, in order to 
demonstrate “high mountains, distant views, the 
infinite expanse of the sea stretching to the 
horizon and disappearing in a haze’. Again, 
this may help us to understand Pollaiuolo’s 
beautiful and truly remarkable landscape back- 
ground. The ‘ Martyrdom’ is not set within 
this piece of Tuscan scenery; it happens in front 
of it, as before a back-drop on a stage. There is 
no real relationship between foreground and 
scenery. The stake is set up on a high hillock, 
there is a sharp fall away to the valley behind, 
but there is no middle ground to act as a link. 
The landscape is just such a distant view as 
mentioned in the account of Alberti’s demon- 
stration: it is a kind of pictorial map seen 
from high above, there is a river winding to- 
wards the horizon, there is a large expanse of 
valley, and there are far-away blue mountains. 
All this seems to be almost a picture by itself. 

I think we can see how this came about. 
Antonio Pollaiuolo wanted to embody in his 
picture everything Alberti, the most advanced art 
critic, had recommended. But he did not succeed 
in fusing all the divergent elements into an abso- 
lutely satisfactory picture. Really too many new 
things had been discovered. But let us not bé 
unnecessarily hard on this daring painter. After 
all, he was one of the first Italians to attempt 
such an ambitious background, and some of the 
details are lovely—for example, the river and 
the weir on the right. 

I began by calling Pollaiuolo’s picture a docu- 
ment of artistic endeavour. The master had 


was the all-pervading passion of painters. The 
works of Masaccio and Donatello were there to 
be followed, and Alberti had codified this tradi- 
tion in his book. Now, in 1475, all this is at 
Antonio’s disposal—observation, a respect for 
pictorial values, dignity, and restraint. But he 
never forgets that he is making a religious 
picture. The dignity and saintly suffering of 
Sebastian have their counterpart in the dignity 
and serenity of the composition, which presages 
the much more subtle art of Raphael and his 
generation.— Home Service 


“Connoisseurs and laymen will praise 


accord well with his 

demand to increase the beauty of one colour by — 
setting it by the side of another. Pink, green, — 
and sky-blue were colours he recommended— e 


, 


—-_— 


grown up at a time when the conquest of reality — 


rss 


NE is apt to think of Claude Rogers 

as a sober and methodical artist, 

patiently working out his well-knit and 

carefully . planned compositions and 
disdaining, as a pillar of the Euston Road and 
an upholder of the Slade tradition should do, 
any obvious charm or romantic appeal. But as 
well as this high seriousness, which is certainly 
an important element 
in his art, he has a 
quick and lively mind 
_ which leads him from 
‘time to time to find 
‘subjects for pictures in 
the most unlikely 
places and events. In 
his last exhibition, held 
as long ago as 1954 
(he has always been a. 
slow and perfectionist 
painter) there was a 
series of small hospital 
scenes in which every- 
thing was observed— 
the body exposed for 
the surgeon’s inspec- 
tion, the harsh colour 
of the walls—with the 
- most uncompromising 
accuracy. In his pre- 
sent exhibition at the 
‘Leicester Galleries he 
has a series of larger 
pictures, one of them 
is the largest work 
here, of an equally sur- 
prising subject, a field 
- in which the straw is 
burning fiercely. One 
of these paintings even 
shows the fire by night, 
and in the rest the swirling flames and smoke 
occupy much of the picture and are portrayed 
with free and vigorous brushwork which at 


times may even remind one of: the action 


painters’ flailing gestures. 

For an artist who usually works slowly from 
nature, taking many sittings for a portrait and 
_ carefully guarding the subject of a still life-from 
day to day, this might be thought an unpromis- 
ing theme. Certainly it is not to be expected that 
this series should have the most characteristic 
-features of his work, the gravity and composure, 
for example, of the other landscapes; but by 


way of compensation there are the brilliance and 


spirit of the handling, especially in the largest 

of the group, and many passages of rich and 

inventive colour. Moreover, this choice of an 

unusual subject is a natural reflection of a recent 

change, or rather shift, in the painter’s style. He 

_ now paints a good deal more loosely than before 
and with a new assurance; there is less model- 

ling—a flower-pot, for example, is represented 

by a flat patch of almost uniform red—and the 

colour is apt to be brighter and more resonant. 
The great merit of Rogers’s painting is the 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


cadth of the design, the amplitude and aenie! 
which he gives to every form. The new freedom 
he has taken has not led to the loss of these 
qualities; on the contrary, the ‘Red Still Life’, 


though there is a marked simplification and even 


stylization of some of the forms, is one of the 


most impressive works he has ever painted, . 


especially remarkable for the balance and serenity 


‘Clover Field’, by Claude Rogers: from the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries . 


of the design. In the past the restraint which 
was needed to achieve such an effect was accom- 
panied in some of the artist’s works by a certain 
severity, even harshness, as if he had felt com- 
pelled to repress some natural exuberance. But 
in these new paintings, and particularly in the 
landscapes, there is certainly no repression; 
sweeping brushstrokes give the structure of the 
land and there is an uninhibited use of singing 
colour. 

In his recent paints) at the same gallery 
Lord Haig has moved towards abstraction with- 
out effecting any other considerable change in 
his way of painting; these new designs are as 
light in touch, as pleasing and conciliatory in 
colour, and as gracefully fluent as any of his 
earlier works, Anne Dunn’s drawings and water- 
colours, the Leicester Galleries’ third exhibition, 
are remarkable for the dexterity with which she 


~ uses natural forms. as the basis of a calligraphic 


pattern, an arabesque of great delicacy which 
may also reveal close observation of some small 
patch of landscape, sprays of leaves, or even an 


amorphous heap of sea-drift. 


Sickert was born in 1860, and to mark 


his centenary Roland, Browse and Delbanco’ 
Gallery is holding an exhibition of his work; i 
is the first of several to be held this year, one a 
Agnew’s opening yesterday is too late to b 
noticed this week, and another is to be held late 
at the Tate Gallery. Without having to borrov 
anything, Roland, Browse and Delbanco have go 
together a very fine collection, mainly of work 
of. moderate size; thes 
include Venetian figur 
Paintings, the ‘superl 
portrait of — Israe 
Zangwill; and goox 
_ examples of his view 
of Dieppe. ‘The Tra 
peze’, a later worl 
painted in 1920, is on 
of the most excitin: 
of all Sickert’s pictures 
the colour of the sma 
spotlit figure so rivet 
‘the attention that on 
altogether fails to notic 
_ how little space 
occupies in an other 
wise uneventful can ra 


at the 

_ Galleries suggest, as hi 
oil paintings hardly de 
that his most origing 
and individual gift we 
for a kind of illustre 
tion akin to caricaturé 
there is a queer poetr 
in his extraordinar 
figures, half pathet! 
and half absurd, ce 

- the same time an ea: 
: and elegance in the 
simplification which is really lacking in his mo 
abstract designs. Paintings by Sheila Fell, at th 
Beaux Arts Gallery; include some mountaino 
landscapes in Cumberland which impress ©: 
by their sombre intensity and resolute gloo 
The Adams Gallery is showing a collection 
modern French paintings which range fro 
agreeable landscapes by minor impressionis 
such as Luce and Henri Martin to works 
harsh realism by André Minaux. A painting 
a bull by Lorjou, a work of terrific force at 
vitality, dominates the exhibition. Wildenstei 
Gallery has an entertaining exhibition of pain 
ings of horses by living French artists; the be 
known of these is no doubt Brianchon, thoug 
unfortunately his horses are little more thd 
incidental features in a landscape; but perha: 
the most original is Paul Guiramand, who 
animals are always full of expression. | 
vie 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses on Art, original 
composed in the late eighteenth century as lecturg 
to students at the Royal Academy, have been edit 


by Robert R. Wark, Curator of Art Collections 
the Huntingdon Library in San Marino, lifor: 


So ie £4). 


Ber Life snd°Times of Ernest Bevin: 
Volume One. Trade Union Leader, 
1881-1940. By Alan Bullock. 


f Heinemann. £2 10s. a 


Reviewed by MARGARET COLE 


{NEST BEVIN was a big man; and he is to have 
monumental memorial piled upon him; this 
ume of 672 pages, the fruit of immense read- 
g in journals, conference’ and other reports 
tg as in books, takes us only to the 
ation of the Churchill government,’ and 
e is presumably a second to follow on ‘ The 
‘ini of the Crown’. To be given so 
rg a space in which to deploy has two 
incipal advantages for the historian-bio- 
apher: ‘he can quote long extracts of his sub- 
Ct's ipsissima verba, and he can also describe 
full detail incidents and processes, struggles 
id negotiations, which a shorter book would 
ve had to reduce to tedious summary. 
r. Bullock makes full use of both these 
tages; after a rather slow start—Bevin was 
a slow starter, of minor importance, save 
- the much-publicized appearance as the 
ockers’ K.C., until the twenties were well 
gun, and Mr. ‘Bullock finds little fresh to say 
uit the early period—the narrative is full of 
rest and documentation. Not only does Mr. 


“pie es of Labour history of which most have 
‘any rate heard, such as Black Friday, the 
31 crisis, and the General Strike (though in 
€ last-named he rather surprisingly omits any 
ention of the effect of the lawyers’ pronounce- 
ent that the strike was illegal); he also manages 
make the story of trade unions and trade 
i0N Organization and struggle, from the end 
‘one war to the beginning of a second, of 
sorbing interest; and that is no small 
jievement. The reader waits in real suspense 
k Know how Bevin succeeded in getting four- 
n autonomous unions, all with general secre- 
ies and a bariphernalia of officials, committees 
d commitments, to come together in the 
msport and General Workers’ Union (‘ You 
y make a great speech on unity’, said he, 
it when you have finished the British trade 
n nist will say “ What about funeral bene- 
ms he is interested to discover what made 
fi our-milling industry such a home of peace, 
- so many dockers resisted decasualization, 


oly Cl aemiag of Havelock Wilson and the 
*ping Federation; and he follows with keen 
the saga of Bevin and the busmen, of 
pworth and the Rank-and-File Com- 
s. The political history of the period has 
ful lly written up; this is the story of the 
Be dustry which had to go on, day by day, 
ever Labour leaders were doing in Parlia- 
F out of it. Mr. Bullock has done, for a 
t of the trade uniofr movement between 
the work which the Webbs long ago 
s Victorian days—and done it fully 


, We oie 


k provide excellent and balanced accounts | 


y the merchant sailors were rescued from the’ 
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with a few of his conclusions; he argues, for 
example, that Black Friday was not a ‘ betrayal’, 
but as the temper of 1926 shows, it was clearly 
felt to be, by many others than the miners. On 
the character of his hero, he is not quite so 
happy; he describes the massive objéct with 
many of the characteristics of a prima donna 
more than once, but none of it comes over so 
bright and clear as the few pages in Francis 
Williams’s biography of 1952. Part of the reason 
may be that Mr. Bullock is influenced by the 
sequel yet to come. Bevin’s war services, like 
Churchill’s, seem largely to have wiped out 
earlier mistakes; and those mistakes and un- 
pleasing incidents, though not omitted, are passed 
over too lightly. Bevin, as Francis Williams (who 
loved him) said, was ‘ often ruthless, sometimes 
brutal, frequently childishly egotistical, at times 
needlessly vindictive’; apart from the cruel 
crushing of Lansbury, which few defended in 
its method, his treatment of Ben Tillett, of 
Harry Gosling, of Robert Williams, and, at 
times, of Arthur Henderson, however justified 
he may have believed himself, certainly lacked 
the quality of mercy. It was reported after his 
death that when someone referred to a colleague 
as being ‘his own worst enemy’ Bevin growled, 
“Not while I’m alive, ’e ain’t’—an anecdote 
easily recognizable. That trait, and a tendency 
to appropriate other people’s ideas—often, 
probably, unconsciously—and reproduce them 
as his own, is a side of Ernest Bevin which 
might have been brought out more clearly, 
and would not have done any harm to his 
reputation, which rests solidly on gifts of intui- 
tion, of imagination, of loyalty, of leadership 
and (tantrums notwithstanding) of essential 
magnanimity which we shall not easily find 
again. He was a great man, and a great force— 
is it altogether wide of the mark to suggest that 
his nearest modern parallel, given the differences 
of time and circumstance, is Nikita Khrushchev? 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By Willard M. 
Wallace. Oxford, for Princeton. 35s. 
Among the great Elizabethans, Sir Walter 
Raleigh holds the attention with a special grip. 
More articulate than most, he also remains a 
greater enigma. Though his abilities were clearly 
prodigious, he achieved very little; yet his sow- 
ing gave others the reaping of a splendid harvest 
in the realms of the mind as well as in the 
forests of America. Perhaps his striking appeal 
owes as much to his unhappy life as to his 
formidable personality. Anyone who can con- 
template unmoved those thirteen. years in the 
Tower after conviction on a fantastic charge of 
treason, or the pathetic shadow of the man in 
Guiana, trying in his sixties to copy the exploits 
of his manhood and overtaken by tragedy at 
every turn, has too little of the romantic in him. 
Even Professor Wallace, sober and rather simple 
as his view of life seems to be, does not fail to 
stir the imagination once he has got his hero 
away from the rigours and vigours of ambition 
into the dark tunnel which led down the years 
to the astonishing triumph on the scaffold. 
Raleigh’s life has been written sufficiently 
4 
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often, and Mr. Wallace’s justification for doing 
sO again must be that he attempts a fuller 
biography than we have had for some time. He 
has produced a sensible enough record; his facts 
are rarely at fault, and he discusses problems 
of the evidence with sense and acuteness. 


‘Though he cannot see virtue in Robert Cecil 


and is taken in by the Earl of Essex, he moves 
with reasonable assurance in the politics - of 
Elizabeth’s and James I’s courts. However, he 
unfortunately lacks any deeper understanding of 
the complex and brilliant character with which 
he has to deal. Raleigh’s fatal unpopularity is 
not rendered comprehensible because his arro- 
gance, though mentioned, is never made real. 
Nor does Mr, Wallace seem qualified to judge 
the mind of a great sceptic: Raleigh’s notorious 
‘atheism’ evokes some very helpless glosses and 
the author is clearly happier when in his old 
age Raleigh pretended a more conventional piety. 
Certain remarks concerning the ethics of the 
twentieth and sixteenth centuries suggest that 
Hitler and Stalin (and even Joe McCarthy?) 
have left no impression at the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Happily, some of the great 
poems are quoted, though the comments on them 
would not disgrace an examination paper. 
Despite all this, Sir Walter overcomes the 
deficiencies of his biographer and gains from 
his honesty and kindness. This is a book well 
worth reading. 
G. R. ELTON 


Social Change in Tikopia 
By Raymond Firth. 
Allen and Unwin. £2 5s. 


The people of the tiny Polynesian island of 
Tikopia, in the Solomon Islands protectorate, 
are among the best-known and _best-described 
primitive societies in the world, thanks to the 
monographs which Professor Raymond Firth 
published in the years after his field trip in 
1929.-Professor Firth is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished of Malinowski’s pupils and We, The 
Tikopia and The Work of the Gods are books 
of which British anthropology is justifiably 
proud. 

In 1952 Professor Firth returned to Tikopia 
for five months (accompanied by a Canadian 
research assistant who stayed on a year after he 
left) to study the changes which had taken place 
in the society in the generation since: he had 
first visited them. This was a‘work of potentially 
major importance; it would show not only the 
changes in one small community but the 
changes in British anthropological techniques 
and concepts; it might perhaps add an historical 
dimension to the strictly synchronic descriptions 


‘and analyses which have characterized British 


anthropology over the last two decades. These 
promises Social Change in Tikopia fulfils; it is 
an epitome of the strengths and weaknesses of 
current British anthropology, and is essential 
reading for all who are interested in the subject. 
It is written clearly and without jargon. 

On a macroscopic level, the chief changes 
which took place in Tikopia during the twenty- 
three years between Professor Firth’s two visits 
were greatly increased contacts with the outside 


spouse Tikopia men to work on. the neighbour- 
ing islands; and through the demands for metal 
and for European domestic utensils, cosmetics, 
clothes, and lighting which could be gratified by 
barter with the visiting ships and. the wages of 


_ world hear relatively: Renete visits from — = 
ships; through the recruitment, after 1948, of 


the emigrant workers. Furthermore, Christian | 


missionaries who had been on the island since 


1911 were being increasing successful in their 
proselytizing: in 1929 half the population was 


Christian; by 1952 six-sevenths were converted; 
and in 1956 the whole population was Christian, 


Concurrently, the population had increased by. 
more than a quarter, from 1,300 to 1,750 people, © 


with resulting pressure on the limited resources 
of fertile land from which the Tikopia derive 


most of their food. This would seem to be due, 


at least in part, to the influence of Christianity 
which forbade the methods by which population 
had previously been kept under control, abortion 
and infanticide. Tikopia was untouched by the 
war in the Pacific, except for some propaganda 
droppings. 

It would seem likely that these incorporations 


into larger economic and political organizations ~ 


~ and into a world religion would have profoundly 
modified the Tikopia values, their view of them- 
selves, their concepts of place and time, and most 
of their major categories of thought. This may 
be so, but Professor Firth tells us nothing about 
it. He is keeping, he says, the study of the 
changes in religion for another volume; here he 
tells us nothing concrete about the tenets and 
practices of Christianity on Tikopia, not even 


the sect of the mission (though it would seem. 


to be some brand of Protestantism). Since the 
impact of Christianity permeates practically 
every facet of the subjects he does study, this 
is a major omission; even for those readers who 
are themselves practising Christians it cannot 
be assumed that they will know how Melanesian 

- priests and Polynesian communicants behave. 

' What Professor Firth has studied with micro- 
scopic minuteness are the changes in economic 
resources; in rights over land; in patterns of 
residence and marriage; in the descent groups; 
in the political system; and in social control. 
_ These studies had to be microscopic, for there 

~ were no major changes in most of these institu- 
tions over the generation: a slight increase in 
individual ownership (in contrast to shared 
ownership) in land; slightly more lineage 
differentiation; a slight but marked tendency to 

_. individuation, to emphasis on the individual 
and his immediate family, rather than on the 
extended family and the clan. These studies of 
selected institutions could not be more complete 
or more precise; but to one reader at least 
they have somewhat the flavour of medieval 
scholasticism. 
The most generally interesting chapters in this 
book are the opening and the closing ones. 
Shortly before Professor Firth’s arrival, Tikopia 
had been devastated by a hurricane (a disaster 
which recurred roughly every twenty years) and 
the population was threatened by famine—there 
would indeed have been starvation without out- 
side relief—and the account of the ways in which 


Tikopia dealt with this prolonged emergency is 


full of interest and insight. The society and its 
institutions were able to adapt successfully, 
despite widespread stealing of food (the tabu 
signs were ignored, a fact which Professor Firth 


does not link with conversion); ‘ their morals 


er 


ea Seneiaied fe their r 
the final chapters he discusses the 
~ of the chiefs and their executants now ‘that the 
chiefs are losing their ritual character and func- 


. discreet paragraphs. : 


tions and, summarily, the contrast of Christian 
and pagan norms; he contrasts the Christian 
emphasis on intention with the pagan emphasis 
on -situation-in passing judgment on behaviour. 


This. is a suggestive phrasing; and it is a pity’ 


that the tabu on detailed discussion of topics 
which are- not susceptible to numeration has 
forced Professor Firth to dismiss” it in a few 


~ Grorrrey Gorer 


Poetry of This Age, 1908. 1958 


By J. M. Cohen. Hutchinson. 25s. 

A paper-back edition — by Arrow 

Books Ltd. 5s, — 
This is an unusual and SH erseine book. The 
title means what it says; the half-century covers 
the poetry of ‘the six principal languages of 
Europe and America’ during the period, and 
refers to the work of some fifty poets. In order 
to manipulate this vast body of material Mr. 
Cohen—already well known as a translator and 
critic of French, Russian, and Spanish—has 


divided his book into ten sections (rather than’ 


chapters) each section corresponding to a move- 
ment of thought, fashion, fantasy, or technique 


in which his selected poets are set. Thus we 


open with ‘Le Frisson Nouveau’, move to 
‘ Different kinds of failure’, thence to (Stefan) 
‘George, Rilke, Valéry’. The title ‘To the 
Remote Hesperides’ covers first the Andalusian 


poets, and moves on to Yeats and Edwin Muir; 


‘The vision of the Apocalypse’ is mainly con- 


cerned with Blok, Trakl, Heym and Campana, 
and ends—perhaps a little improbably—with 


Wilfred Owen and Robert Graves. 


‘In the Waste Land’ is not altogether what. 


we should expect, for it begins with Unamuno, 
Machado, Apollinaire, Ungaretti, and Montale, 
before reaching its natural climax with Eliot. 
There follow the groups 

(this is mainly Russian, but Supervielle, 


Dylan Thomas and Edith Sitwell are honourably | 
mentioned); ‘ The poetry of resistance’ which - 


centres on Lorca, Alberti, Eluard, and Quasi- 


modo, though Auden is (perhaps a little uneasily) 


of this company also. “ Virgin. Soil’ opens. with 
Pound and Wallace Stevens, and works through 
South America (Vallejo and Neruda, Molinari 
and Paz); and we are left with a section—per- 


haps, and one would expect this from the forest 


of so many dead trees and saplings, the least 
satisfactory in the book—called ‘ Where we stand 
now ’. : , ; : 

The total impression is remarkable and quite 
unusual; for while we have much critical work 
that points out the interplay of ideas and tech- 
niques between two or sometimes three lan- 


guages, there is no book on quite this scale or 


with this kind of approach. The layout is ex- 
cellent, the many quotations are given in the 


“original languages, but translated by the author 


_as prose in unobtrusive footnotes; although we - 


have from time to time an established verse 


translation, by Frances Cornford, or Sir Maurice 


Bowra, or by Mr. Cohen himself. 


_A comparative ‘study of this. kind has pee: 
merits. We are made aware of a new range of 


interest, of a new complexity within certain wide 
groupings of European poetry. The common 


‘New violence breaks: 


moter Fa be; srr hele even to ie ord 


‘well-read man, we are given the stimulus, anc 


something of the apparatus, to read much more 

Nor do the groupings seem unduly strained 
though | Mr. Cohen’s— skilful selection anc 
arrangement are no doubt responsible for the 
unity which he perceives under each. An exper 
in each language would probably raise objection: 
on the grounds of omission, but it is_ well tc 
remember the planned scale of the book. We car 
make a rough test by considering Mr. Cohen’ 
general criticism of the poets with whom every: 
one is familiar (e.g., Eliot, Yeats, Rilke, Lorca 


_ Pound); we shall find that his approach i is sound 


on rather orthodox lines, but that new illumina: 
tion comes very often from the comparison 
and contrasts which Mr. Cohen’s vast readings 
allows him to indicate. The whole forms : 
fascinating series of patterns of a bold an 
generous kind. Individual judgments will 
because of the scale, invite disagreement or cal 
for amplification; but the result is fresh 
stimulating, and well worth the study. __ 
T. R. HENN” 


A Hermit Disclosed 


By Raleigh Trevelyan. Longmans. 30s 


‘Doubtless in the long story of hermitry ther 


\ 


detection that would ultimately become 


are more 
Mason, the hermit of Great Canfield in Essex 


book that is as exciting as it is illuminating 
exciting because, as we ‘watch him chasing 


because, as it turns out, what we have 


to startle anybody, let alone a sensitive yout 


brief, was an astonishing (even a unique) 


intriguing examples than Jimm: 


but there can have been few who were mor 
fortunate in their biographers. Mr. Raleigh Tre 
velyan has brought to the study of his hermit 
hero a thoroughness and objectivity altogethe 
exceptional in such cases, and the result is 


clues here, there, and everywhere, we really d 
wonder what will happen next; and illuminati 


enjoying is as much a realist portrait of 
humbler aspects of village life at the turn.of 
century as it is a revelation of Jimmy himself. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s curiosity was first rouse 
when, as a youth during the war years, 
happened to live for a while in a house onc 
occupied by the hermit who, now in his eightie 
was barricaded in a tin hut in another part 4 
the village. Searching for frozen pipes in 
loft the young Trevelyan stumbled on Jimm: 
diary for the years 1895-7. The find was enoug 


living in the hermit’s own village and we 
aware of the sensation the old man had o 
sioned not only locally but nationally. Once 
war was over (and Jimmy dead) he decided : 
unravel the tangled tale. Little did he reali 
then that he was about to begin a journey <¢ 


obsession and lead him into many strange an 
devious ways. In all he interviewed over 2( 
people, - from cottager to squire, parson 
mortuary attendant. Microscopically he exan 
ined every likely document, from Parish | 
to local newspapers. He even called in the a 
of astrologer, psychiatrist, graphologist, ba 
and psychometrist. 

Lest all this be thought somewhat cape 
it should be said at once that the diary, 


Not surprisingly, the scraps of sian 


meee 
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avel in a BIG way ..-e 


cichonssomstiien, |, When you cross the 


atic by Cunard, the price of your fare covers so 

h that is beyond price. For several days you will 
the holiday of your life . . . superbly fed, 

lessly served, royally entertained. You will live 
yacious luxury and enjoy endless opportunities 
est and recreation. If you are travelling on 

ness, the voyage is an ideal prelude to the 

mous days ahead. Should you need to mix a little 
ness with your pleasure, you will find the ship’s 
starial service most helpful and efficient. 


Steady as you go... 
Most ships of the Cunard fleet 
are fitted with anti-roll stabilisers. 


uch more space... much more fun..> 


Dinner is always agreat occasion at sea, and never mcre 
so than aboard a Cunard ship. Smoothly and deftly 
when you travel course succeeds course . . . each of them perfect. 


Good humour and relaxation reign on every hand. 
om to USA and Canada 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool CENtral 
9201); 15 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 (Whitehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 3010). 


FRENCH 18th CENTURY 
FURNITURE DESIGN 


Drawings from the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, 


How 
important 


te 

i i WT 
_ and some pieces of furniture . iene 
j IS 


from English collections 


~ careful 
management? 


The fact that deposits in this old al O 
established society are trustee 

investments is a good indication of eae 

its obvious stability and sound SF, 


management. The personal atten- 
tion given to clients’ affairs is an Bie as. aca AG 
. nvestments up to Ns earn % free 
added Dein for trusting Goldhawk from deduction for income tax (equal to 
with your investment. £5.14.3 at standard rate). 
ADMISSION FREE 


A gracious welcome 
GO LDHAWK os | to your guests 
—DATING PICTURES 


BY COSTUME =, BUILDING SOCIETY 


and 


TEMPORARY POLISH GRAPHIC ART 
's Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Sq., $.W.1 


1 Till March 19 
Thurs. 10—8; Fri., Sat. 10—6 


: 
Admission 1/- 
{admits to both exhibitions) 


SHERRY 


! 
i 
< pane 


ODD & CO LTo 
FINDLATER: MACKIE. Toot Po eees asks 


eneeee of rem 


WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 


by Stella Mary Pearce 18)- bottle 9/6 half-bottle 
: hee errs AT oe Also Magnums 36]- 
Part ustace Remnant, F.R.1.B.A. 
— THE MOSAICS AT RAVENNA * Write to Desk 7 for brochure ‘Look before you Leap’ 
Bh by Eustace Remnant, F.2.1.8.A. ” GOLDHAWK BUILDING SOCIETY - 15/17 CHISWICK HIGH ROAD - LONDON - W4 
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NEW FROM 


‘LOWEST 
EVER 


‘COACH AIR 


RE ARN 


FARES TO 


PARIS 


Sm DAY. 
AiR FARE 


GOACH RETURN FARES. = 


EXTRA 36'- 


LONDON—PARIS 


operated daily 
throughout the year 


Seasonal Services to 
LYONS NICE 


TOURS DIJON 


VICHY MONTPELLIER 


Regular services to: 
TUNIS AND CYPRUS 
are operated by 
SKYWAYS LIMITED 


Enquiries to: Dept. TLS 


33 Elizabeth Street, London, SW1 


Telephone: SLOane 9681 
or your Travel Agent 


THESE NEW TOURIST EXCURSION 


FARES ARE APPLICABLE 
AS FROM APRIL 1st, 1960 


Subject to Government Approval 


THE .LISTENER 


BRADFORD PERMANENT 


= BUILDING SOCIETY. = 


Member of the Building. Societies Association 
offers a full range of facilities to investors 


Brochure from 41-43 SUNBRIDGE RD., BRADFORD 1. Tel. 25144 
or 6 MADDOX ST., W.1. Tel. MAYfair 8538. 


DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE 


EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG 


Demy 8vo. 327 pp. Blue Cloth Binding 
Price 5s. Post 1s. 4d. 


Also pocket editions: 
Paper 2s. Od. Post 8d, 
Linen 3s. 6d. Post 8d. 
Leather 10s. 6d. Post 9d. 


PRUDENCE: PROVIDENCE : 


“There is no such thing as a “He who does notacknowledge 
man’s own prudence .. . the Divine Providence at all does 
Wisdom and intelligence and not in his heart acknowledge 
thus prudence, and in general GOD but instead of GOD he 
everything that is good and acknowledges nature, and in- 
true, are not from man _ but stead of the Divine Providence 
from GOD."—Swedenborg he acknowledges human pru- 
dence.”’"—Swedenborg 


Ask for fully descriptive catalogue (free) of all Swedenborg’s 
theological works published by 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (Dept. D) 
20 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1 


The SPT a te of Life 


Help us to disperse the clouds 
in children’s lives, and fulfil 
for them the promise of Spring 


4,500 children (including 
spastics, diabetics,and mal- 
adjusted) now in its care. 


LEGACIES and DONATIONS 
gratefully received 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 


MARCH 17 19 


Oxfore 


UNIVERSITY PRES 
THE 


Languag 
of Music 


DERYCK COOK 


‘Exciting reading... 

a musical event.’ 

B.B.C. MUSIC MAGAZINE 
‘A study distinguished / 
sense and sensibility,’ 
THE OBSERVER 


oe The author and 
Jeremy Noble will 
broadcast an unscripted 
discussion on 21 March fror 


9.55 to 10.35 in the 
Third Programme. 30s 


‘rots 


1921-1929 


ISAAC DEUTSCH 


‘Like the first volume, it is a 

splendid book. It adds to quali 
of high academic scholarship 
irreplaceable sense of participa 
in the events which it describes 
The Rt Hon. fohn Strachey, M.t 
a B.B.C. Third Programme talk 


*,...compulsory reading for 
anyone interested in the history 
Soviet Russia and of internation 
Communism.’ A. 7. P. Taylor 
in the NEW STATESMAN 


*...the fullest, the most 
intelligible and most intelligent 

account of the war leader’s eclig 
and disgrace that has appea 
THE TIMES 


. confirms one’s opinion tha’ 
a ‘finished work... will rank 
among the great political 
biographies of our time...” 
THE GUARDIAN [Illustrated 3 


Boy ‘only | 
Me What 


* : Forde "3 ta siary 3 ‘itself is, Fenian 


“ 


fe * . New Novels: 


art ; 
= 


stylistic, has been very fruitful. Auchincloss has 


picturing the probable attitude of the beholder: 
‘Mrs. Doremus was handsome in a heavy, for- 
ward way; her big nose, her big black eyebrows, 
her large white teeth and raised jaw made people 
first introduced to her glance nervously about 
for a means of egress’. It is part of a general 
habit of watching for attitude, of searching for 
the expression on the countenance of situations. 

The South African novelist Nadine Gordimer 
is a most humane and satisfying writer and the 
brief Chekhovian short story form suits her very 
well. She is broad in her range of characters, 
though narrow in the kind of interest she finds 
in them. What she looks for is moments of 
emotional crisis and illumination. A place and a 
group of people are quickly assembled and then, 
at the expected moment from a formal point of 
view, but in a natural and unpredictable way, 
significance is revealed and a character (or the 
reader for him) is faced with the hidden shape 
of a whole life. The last paragraph very often 
summarizes and frames the story, as in ‘The 
Last Kiss’, the account of a neglected and 
broken ‘old man, at some forgotten period a 
prominent citizen and mayor, but now an un- 


write Pvee as the aaa 
+ describe. Louis Auchincloss 
thy minor successor of Henry 
Wharton, and I enjoyed his 
great deal. His theme is the man 
ag gaa who will not say more 


fa ates: point ; af the bathor s 
of intelligence. ‘The wit dis- 
the ‘Characters—for ‘instance the 


d of. sex pan ‘of ie same fide as 
the author plays off against them, a 
seal eating } them out in 2 little 


. 


schoolgirl on a train: ‘It was as if the town’s 
only statue, a shabby thing of an obscure general 
on a horse, standing in a dusty park and 
scrawled over by urchins, were to have been 
observed, bleeding ’. The form works particu- 
larly well in the title story. The blush which 
a5 suddenly overwhelms the aging baby-faced hotel 
proprietress when her young husband care- 
lessly says the word that holds up their marriage 
as the vulgar misalliance it. has always really 
been, is a dramatic stroke that everything in 
the story has prepared us for. 
In two stories she takes a life-career or story 
_of “grandeur et décadence’ as in ‘The Last 
Kiss’, but instead of summing it up in a single 
revelatory incident writes it out at length. These 
do not come off so well. Telling a life-story in 
a series of carefully spaced glimpses means that 
the observer has always to be giving dull and 
implausible reasons why he. only meets the hero 
at suck 
out of your lifé, you lose the sense of the length 


sepa was it, af one 
family?” 

of Edith Wharton inevitably ring 
y: the hero’s rebellion against the 
d worship of ‘ niceness’ of his 
-class social code cannot have 
meaning Because the code itself 


i 4 sere 
a x Ro angie a 


Py ae 


you want a few fe a bits of paper have oc 


a very Jamesian trick when describing people of — 


noticed effigy of himself, who suddenly kisses a - 


long ng intervals. ‘When people sift away 


of intervals _ between hearing of them; years 


miore thorough detective work; and yet, i 
end, Jimmy evaded his pursuer. The last gril 
‘chuckle is with the hermit, whose secret 


he ever had one) all the batteries of modern 


methods of interrogation and examination could 
not dislodge from behind the barricade of silence. 
and untouchability where he elected to conceal 
it. The hermit in all of us should be grateful. _ 

- C. HENRY WARREN - 


a She: Baranik of the Prodigal. By Louis Auchincloss. Polienice. ‘16s. ; 
ee er ‘Friday’ s Footprint. By Nadine Gordimer. Gollanez. 16s. e ; sos 
we . dae By John Bratby. Hutchinson. 25s. . 


> 


“sometimes seem like months . . .’, etc. Her 


longest story suffers rather badly from technical 
platitude for this reason. — 
John Bratby’s novel tells how a successful 


artist, James Brady, who paints giant stripy 


canvases in pigment half an inch thick, feels 
discontented with his success, his admirable wife 
and charming child, and goes off in search of 
degradation. He has a grotesque affair with a 
neurotic art-student, who becomes a prostitute 
and eventually:kills herself. He explores. vicious 
Chelsea and. sinful Piccadilly, wanders off to 
Cornwall, and becomes a tramp. Years pass, and 


‘with them a succéssion of further prostitutes. 


Having plumbed the depths, he writes to his 
wife saying he thinks it’s time he came home; 
does so; and begins an affair with an _ art- 


_ student. . 


Nothitig could, be less like Bratby’s novel 


‘than this summary of it; but then the novel 


isn’t much like anything else. Frankly, Bratby 
has written an inconceivably bad book. All 
the same, it is interesting to puzzle out what 
he was trying to do, and the answer, I believe, 
is that he wanted to write a new kind of nursery 
story, a sort of Jumbo in Whoreland. The fairy- 
tale-like quality of Brady’s conversations with 
his innumerable unbelievable prostitutes would 
make sense if these were anthropomorphized 
nursery animals, with furry tails and wings 


_ poking out of their frocks and jackets, as in the 


comics. This is what the prose style seems to 
be aiming at, too, with its ‘dear readers’ and 
tiny clauses and sentences joined by elementary 
conjunctions (so that one starts expecting the 
big words to be divided up by hyphens). The 
formless and spasmodic plot, again, is the kind 
belonging to bedtime tale-telling. I am sure all 
this is what Bratby had in mind, and the ‘gay 
illustrations confirm it; and looked at in that 
way some bits of the book do have charm. I was 
delighted with the mad paintress, an Edward 
Lear-like parody of the kitchen-sink school, who 
finds her best subject in lavatory pans, ‘ dabbling 


furiously at her canvas as the water poured 


down the white glistening sides of the pan’, 
shouting at her landlord ‘ Rubens’s pornographic 
“Rape of the Sabines”—Great Art—Subject 
Matter irrelevant and Painting is the aim, you 


old fool! ’ But what strange race of children can 


it ue | that Brathy is writing for? 
P. N. FURBANK 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH = © = 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Show Biz 


I AM NOT SURE where I keep my hackles, but a 
certain couple of syllables ensure their sharp 
ascension: Show Biz. It is a very natural 
reaction, the reaction of the not quite captive 
customer to whom the product has been grossly 
oversold. In a certain type of programme (which 
a delicate nose soon learns to detect at a distance, 
but which occupies a surprising proportion of 
viewing-time), the words ‘celebrity’, * person- 
ality’, ‘distinguished’ sound like warning- 
bells: they refer solely to persons engaged in 
the entertainment industry. ‘A distinguished 
panel’ means a leading man, a comedian’s feed, 
a pop-singer, and two dumb actresses with low- 
cut necklines. No industry, one may feel, is so 
self-regarding, self-consuming, self-contained : 

none so signally fails to peer 
beyond its own confines. 

That is not quite fair. A com- 
placent insularity is a feature ‘of 
closed communities in general 
rather than of entertainment in 
particular. Other industries. give 
themselves luncheons and_ slap 
each other on the back. Other in- 
dustries, to look at the bright 
reverse, raise large sums for 
charity, though I am prepared to 
believe that none present quite so 
shining an example in this respect 
as the entertainment world. The 
difference is, of course, that by 
means_of the unique methods at its 
disposal, show biz is able to thrust 
itself down the communal throat. 

We had not one but two prime 
examples of this last ‘Thursday 
evening. The Variety Club of 
Great Britain had been giving 
themselves a slap-up luncheon at 
the Savoy and a lot of medals. The 
Grand Order of Water Rats had 
been giving themselves a slap-up 


Murder by Neglect, a film 


luncheon at the Mayfair and 
an honorary companionship to 
Prince Philip. In spite of the 
cloying atmosphere of teeth 
and christian-names, one must 
in all faitness record the great 
advantage that these functions 
possess over all others to 
which they are otherwise- 
comparable: all the speakers 
can speak—that, after all, is 
their -profession.~ Among a 
number, of sparkling perform- 
ances One remembers with 
particular gratitude that of 
Ted Ray, at the Water Rats, 
who sailed deliciously close to 
the royal wind: ‘Of course 
we in show business have to 
pay a great deal of attention 
to publicity, we treat photo- 


‘Matters of Medicine’ on March 8: a child being immunised agi 


made by Stephen Peet and seen on March 6: a village 
in western Sicily with open sewers down the street 


graphers as practically one of the 


understand 


family. But [aside to Prince 

Philip] you will 

what I mean’, 
Murder by Neglect was a 


notable film on the work of 


*Child’s-Eye View’ of a bedroom, seen in ‘ Family Affairs’ on 
March 10 


‘ 


. desperate 


Danilo Dolci in combating the 
poverty of. western 
Sicily. This was no affair of 
starry-eyed charity: - education 
was the first necessity, not grants. 
The emphasis was on waste— 
waste of energy, waste of land, 
waste (through the machinations 
of the Mafia) of men. The pea- 
sants were themselves in part 
responsible for their — plight: 
ignorant, doggedly reactionary, 
they did not even understand so 
elementary a principle as_ the 
manuring of land—their animal 
refuse is thrown away or,burnt. 
The compassion of Dolci is of 
course immeasurably enhanced 
for being clear-sighted, 
understanding increases the sense 
of tragedy rather than diminishes 


small when one is a child, and that is p 


and previous achievements, remarka' A 


diphtheria 


it. One must add that the pk 
graphy was beautiful and 
sound-track, of native Si 
music, one of the most memo 
_ I have heard for a very long 

“Matters of Medicine’ wag 
first of a series roughly con 
able to ‘ Lifeline’. I am sorry 
unable to report more favour 
but it seemed to me notably 
ing in entertainment value. 
moral content was unexceptior 
but the material was dull an 
presentation pedestrian, lacki 


attack or freshness. A f 
dreary half hour: ‘A Cons 
Physician’ should study 


methods of ‘A Consultant. 
chiatrist’. ‘Family Affairs’ 
with comparable matters 
altogether more lively fas 
Paul and Jean Ritter were int 
ing on the ‘child’s-eye’ y 
with models of telephones} 
chairs and all sorts of eve§ 
objects magnified two and ] 
times to the sizes at which 
must appear to an infant. One rejected 
implied conclusion however that such o 
ought to be scaled down in the nurse 
child-size: surely that shadowy world of 
furniture is one of the rich sources 0 
imaginative adult. life? One knows o 


the fun and experience of being one: 
thing, we shall be having only trained ¢ 
as nursemaids. 

Chan Canasta (March 9) brought offen 
so remarkable that it deserves recording. 
his victim to think of a card: merely to 
of one. He then himself, with some cog 
selected eight cards from the pack and I 
face down before the victim. The victim 
named his card and, selecting one. out 
eight, found that it was indeed that | 
Bearing. in mind that Canasta had to” cho ( 
eight before the naming, and that | B : 
touched them after, it seems to me 
feat, slipped in without special emphasis te 
the beginning of his programme, 
staggering and in a different class f 


though they have been. 


cH 17-1960 


Angry Young Men 


THOSE DISTANT DAYS before the Mitford 
list and the phrases ‘angry-young man’ 
the establishment’ had been banished from 

conversation, the task of tracing the 
> of Jimmy Porter attained the status of a 
pecsustry. 

t heavily tipped of all the forerunners was 
, Malleson’ s The Fanatics—so heavily, 
that the management of the Royal Court 
€ were at pains to persuade Mr. Malleson 
nd the first night of Look Back in Anger 
eremonial moment of contact between two 
ents of post-war protest. Both plays were 
Produced roughly ten years after their 
ive wars had ended; and, like its succes- 
¢ Fanatics launches a bloodthirsty attack 
the old ideas . . . all the old men’ still 
er, and resounds from end to end with 
rill note of megalomania emitted by a pro- 
st who hogs the centre of the stage and 
es the supporting company to monosyllabic 
is of encouragement. 

press the comparison any further than this 

d be unfair to The Fanatics for its aims are 

more polemical than literary. In common 
fhe great mass of writing that came out 

e first war, it expresses a public emotion, 

§ concern is with the typical, not with the 

. Delicate matters of characterization 

Hot Construction are overridden in the fury 

ging a show-down between those who had 

t the war and those who saw its ending 

as a return to business as usual. 

from the trenches John Freeman runs 

cad-on collision with his father who de- 
filial obedience, and with his bride-to-be 

‘insists on sexual restraint. Both are incur- 

-headed, and their mean little world is 

robust enough to withstand three acts of 

raccumulated spleen. Spleen, in fact, is all; 
may talk about reform, and the need to 
> fanaticism with humanity, but his only 
resolution is to ‘ write articles’. Refus- 
go back to the office is what counts. Nor 
his revolt break through the class barrier; 
mg up with a chorus girl to gain experi- 
ad then dropping her with an affectionate 
he behaves precisely as his father would 
done. In spite of the pitched battles, the 
impact is curiously timid and inconclu- 
arguments have an air of undergraduate 


*" 


Blo 


ee eentre) and Sissy James (left) pay a visit to Bin East 
library in Hancock’s Half-Hour on March 11 


THE LISTENER 


Sally Home as Geen Freeman and Laurence Payne 
as Colin Mackenzie in The Fanatics on March 13 


theorizing, and none is carried through into any 
act seriously challenging the status quo. 

Terence Dudley’s production staunchly re- 
sisted the temptation to introduce echoes of the 
nineteen-fifties into what is essentially a period 
piece. As John, William Russell cut an upright 
gentlemanly figure without redbrick overtones: 
even when rounding on his father he was fol- 
lowing the approved rules for ‘ standing up for 
oneself like a man’, Peter Stephens, as the 
father, presented an irresistible target—petulant, 
domineering, and porcine—one of a vanished 
tribe who live on in the theatre. Among the 
otherwise colourless women’s performances I 
enjoyed Naomi Chance’s glowingly feminine 
display of a bachelor girl telling all. 

I have been fooled once already by Rosemary 
Anne Sisson. Her last comedy, The Vagrant 
Heart, had me awaiting a fearful outcome 
almost until the end, and after that experience 
I was steeled against being taken in by Home 
and the Heart (March 12). As it turned out no 
defence was needed. Miss Sisson calls the play 
‘an ‘outrageous comedy’, and the label sticks. 
In it she falls victim to the characteristic vice of 
wemen humorists—piling on the laughs at the 
expense of everything else. How many hopeful 
talents have been lost in this way, down the 
slippery slope of light articles and semi-auto- 
biographical novels crammed with hilarious inci- 
dent and written in a deadly monotone of wry 
self-deprecation. 

Like the last play, Home and the Heart is a 
comédie noire. It takes place 
in the farm of a Welsh 
poacher whom the police 
suspect of having murdered 
an inveterate enemy after a 
pub brawl. He could have 
done it, for Miss Sisson 
spares no pains to make him 
a complete blackguard. Yet 
the situation never gets off 
the ground, for murder lies 
outside the play’s idiom, and 
evidence points so conclu- 
sively at the suspect that, by 
all the laws of detective fic- 
tion, he is bound to be inno- 
cent. What remains is a por- 
trait of an anarchic house- 
hold in which the all-too- 
broad farce of a Shakespeare- 
struck daughter (she even 
elocutes it under the table) is 
at odds with the genuine 
desire of the frustrated son 
to have his father convicted. 
There is some sweet Welsh 
comedy in the mother’s part; 
but otherwise the impression 
is brutish and arbitrary in a 


$13 


way that owes little to observation of life. Eric 
Tayler’s production contained some really out- 
landish hamming, and one nicely turned per- 
formance by Madoline Thomas. 

Hancock is back and the streets lie deserted 
on Friday evenings. On the two brilliant pro- 
grammes in the new series I have a couple of 
comments. I hope that Simpson and Galton 
will give more scope to Hancock’s hitherto un- 
exploited powers as a mime, revealed last week 
in his silent recital of the whole plot of a who- 
dunnit. Secondly I regret that the various syno- 
nyms for ‘ nose’ (‘ bracket’, ‘ hooter ’, etc.) have 
disappeared from the scripts: in the past these 
became the focus of comic references usually 
associated with taboo areas of the body, thus 
bringing a great range of private comedy out 
into the open. IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Look, no Script 


The Tent, BY JOHN MCGRATH (Third, March 10), 
was announced as an experiment in improvisa- 
tion, previously tried out at the Royal Court 
Theatre. The playwright wrote for actors whom 
he had seen at work, and provided them and 
their producer or director with a basic script of 
situation, character, and plot which left scope 
for individual and spontaneous variation. 
Essentially, of course, this is no ‘new thing in 
the theatre. Authors have had trouble in getting 
actors to speak only what is set down for them, 
have kept the special talents of individual per- 
formers in mind when setting it down, and have 
gladly or grumblingly accepted revisions in their 
sacred texts from virtuosos, impresarios, and 
play-doctors—some of them quacks. Ideally, 
dramatists should be men of the theatre who 
meed neither have to fight nor be educated by 
the players. In practice the balance of power 
between study and stage is about’as safe as it is 
in international politics. 

I cannot know how much of the broadcast 
version of The Tent belongs to Mr. McGrath 
and how much to David Andrews as Private 
Saul or Ian Bannen as Captain Dann. The 
situation was that Saul had shot an Egyptian 
who had been lured into becoming a target with 
a packet of cigarettes thrown by the officer, who 
had a nauseatingly playful attitude to the killing 
of what he insisted on calling ‘Wogs’. An 
official inquiry was inevitable, in which the soldier 
could be sure of being exonerated if he kept 
quiet about the setting of the death-trap. But 
in revulsion from the killing he is ready to 
confess everything. The body of the play con- 
sists of an argument between Saul and the 
sadistic captain after which the soldier agrees to 
keep quiet. 

Much of the talk was repetitive and irrelevant 
to the immediate situation—plausibly enough. 
Saul’s self-disgust and reckless hatred of the 
man who had drawn him on into a murderous 
‘game’ of initiation was credible, and so was 
the weakness which after a burst of threatening 
and self-pity puts him to silence. But I could 
not accept the process of conversion, the 
dramatic logic of the seduction scene. Sadist and 
masochist alternated the parts of cat and mouse 
neatly enough, but then the nasty captain 
promised his driver.a happy holiday visiting the 
Valley of the Moon and Jerusalem in a long, 
ripe, excellently delivered speech, and the victim 
crumpled. We were given hints about the morbid 
and presumably unconsciously perverted re- 
lationship between officer and man, but they 
were neither ordered nor clarified enough. Either 
the writer or the performers allowed a ‘ sensi- 
tive’ uninterrupted travelogue to seem to be the 
turning point of an all-in wrestling match. The 
dialogue was generally taut and in character but 


is - timing of crises spoilt a promising play. — 


arn aegeh 
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and mood The Guilt of King Polycrates (Third, 


For cunningly calculated movement of or 


March 8) was a model. A semi-classical tale with 


ie threatening moral for those who might be 


having it too good, it was written in quick, 


speakable verse which rarely reached the dignity 
of poetry but was given colour and depth by 


admirable songs, choruses and incidental music 
by Humphrey Searle. The legend of the piratical 
king whose unduly consistent good luck was 
sure to rouse the envy of the gods is far more 
comic than tragic. Michael Hordern made Poly- 
crates an amiable devil, aggressive, sardonic, 
superstitious and bland. You couldn’t blame him 
for trying to beat the book by ‘ losing’ a precious 
ring or for deciding that omens couldn’t apply 
to him when it came back in a sturgeon. The 
mourning over his eventual capture and execu- 
tion, however, struck me as altogether too 
passionately solemn, though elegantly spoken by 
his daughter Argeia (June Tobin). Amasis 
(Leon Quartermaine) and Anacreon (Kenneth 
Dight) gave conflicting advice about the con- 
sequences of excessive good fortune with great 
urbanity. 

William Gerhardi’s novel The Polyglots, as 
dramatized by Lance Sieveking (Home, March 7) 


came out as a mixture of hectic farce and - 


domestic comedy with a few sudden patches of 
pathos. Placed in Japan in 1918, the characters 


are refugees from Belgium and from revolution-' 


ary Russia and a couple of absurd British 
officers. The historical background was not 
clearly established, but this was no documentary. 
Selma Vaz Dias was funny and frightening as a 
monstrously ruthless matriarch, and her daughter 
(Emma Young) cooed, charmed and was preda- 
tory as required. 

Does the Team Think? (Thursday, March 10) 
was supposed to demonstrate that comedians can 
be amusing without help from script-writers. 
The cross-insults were lively enough but know- 
ledge of the hobbies of the comics is needed to 
be able to follow them, and the answering and 


evasion of questions, Brains Trust fashion, is a- 


dullish game. When they did answer a question 


about advertising, they were franker and kept 


. Closer to the point than is at all customary in 


supposedly serious discussion programmes. . 
FREDERICK Laws 


THE SPOKEN WORD 

- Primitive and Civilized 
THERE IS NO DOUBT that intensive 
listening to the spoken word gives you 
some hard intellectual exercise; and I 
have spent the last few days racing between the 
primitive and the civilized, the Anglo-Saxon and 
the contemporary, the vulgar and the decidedly 
urbane. 

On March 6 the Third Programme gave us 
two new translations from the Anglo-Saxon: 
“The Wanderer’ and ‘ The Seafarer’, both done 
into modern English by Burton Raffel. The 
poems were read by John Laurie and Anthony 
White, and I thought they passed the acid test 
of translation: they came over as English poems 
in their own right, primitive, simple, and strong. 
They touched me in the same way as the ‘ Chan- 
son de Roland’. 

From the Anglo-Saxon to the Bi. Screw liey 
in ‘The Quest for Status’ 
March 7) Professor Asa Briggs discussed what 
is sometimes called the status-neurosis, the 
national disease of mid-twentieth-century society. 
He compared the quest for status in this country 
and America, and related national preoccupa- 
tions to the profound social changes of the last 
hundred years or so. I wish he had explored the 


question of first- and second-class powers in 


(Third Programme, 


n the Third Prog 
I Re? av hiat re "nae have thought impossib 


_a discussion that made the ordinary Third Pro- 


gramme sound like Ordinary Level. This was 
‘ What Scholars have Learned from the Scrolls’, 
a debate between three American scholars and 


-an English one on the Dead Sea Scrolls: We 


were warned, of course, that they would discuss 
the origin of gnosticism; but there were incom- 
prehensible moments, all the same. ‘ Time was, 
when a great scholar could claim that the 
gnostics mentioned by Plotinus...’. Ah well, 
perhaps time was. I wouldn’t know. And though — 
I was interested to hear about the new approach 
to the Gospel of St. John, and palaeography as 
a cast-iron science of dating, time was when I 
longed for a straight talk on it all. ‘ 
Talking of Americans brings me to the debate 
from the Oxford Union (Home Service, March 
9): ‘ That this House holds America responsible 
for spreading vulgarity in Western society ’. The 
Union gave us a lively forty-five minutes. Vul- 
garity, said Mr. Paul Foot, proposing the 
motion, was the what-the-public-wants prin- 
ciple; ‘popular’ culture was packaged by Top 
People. Mr. Phillip Whitehead said that when 
it came to modesty, he guessed we were the tops. 
America was there before vulgarity, and, any- 
way, horror and sex had always been part of the 
British breakfast-table on the Sabbath. Mr. 
Stephen Potter spoke third, and made such a 
hilarious, off-beat, caustic, one-up, brilliant case 
for vulgarity that I couldn’t take any notes; I 


’ was too busy laughing. Mr. Orson Welles spoke 


fourth, and delivered a grand United Nations 
sort of oration on America being a country 
where Europeans confronted one another with- 
out international borders. I was startled to hear 


_that the motion was lost by 176 votes. I thought 


that S. Potter would have swept all before him. 
And I must say I was angry with the Fates in 
the basement of Broadcasting House ~who 
snipped away so much of his tape-recording. 
Wherever vulgarity might be found, it was 
not at Wellington in the days of Dr. Benson; 
and I revelled in the first reading (Home Service, 
March 10) from As We Were: his son’s auto- 
biography. It plunged me into the Victorian 
‘cosmos, with all its high thinking, noble works, 


- sentimentality, and plush-upholstered comfort. 
I saw the old Queen, in her funny bonnet, weep- 


ing over Prince Albert’s foundation-stone at 
Wellington, and disapproving strongly of the 
tuck-shop; I saw the child’s-eye view of dressing 
for dinner, and of dinner itself: that Victorian 
gourmand’s paradise that makes our executive 
lunches look like something prescribed for slim- 
ming. Mr. Quartermaine recalled it all with 
appropriate grave nostalgia. A welcome period- 
piece. 

Magazine programmes are popular now; and 
from time to time I have dropped in on 
‘Woman’s Hour’ to see if there was something — 
for me in the bran-tub. I must congratulate 


“Woman’s Hour’ on Marjorie Anderson, who to hear more than a handful of his” 
» The. programme of seventeenth-cen: i 


introduces it all with élan, and has one of the 
nicest microphone manners of any woman on 
sound radio. Sometimes, I must say, the gen- 
tility of the guest-speakers has me hopping mad, 
and sometimes the listeners’ queries (what to do 
with left-over porridge) leave me feeling em- 
barrassed for my sex. But sometimes I give high 
marks to the programme for topicality, or for a 
tiny gem of a talk; and Molly Weir’s ‘ Staying 
with nente Jeanie’? (March 10) had me crying 
encore ! and bis ! 

I switched on to the Home Service later that 


day for a more exotic programme: Mr. Gerald _ abound in London is the Schola Polyp 
Durrell’s third talk on his expedition to “Argen-_ ; 


tina. It whisked me from Glaswegian childhood™ 
to the most primitive life in-a tropical forest, 
where peccaries and tapirs Sa and blood- 


b, } 
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“Music 


has vanished even the harmonic rhyth 


‘from one another, and sometimes collid 


_ surviving movement of a piano concerto. 


under Walter Goehr, and to my mind it e 


his Tiet’ one was matter-of-fact and (e 

fifteen minutes, the most awkward length 

cote it managed to be absorbing. 
ey ps Hogg! ele a 


~ a 


‘i No oe | 
Fringe i. 
Havinc had just recently a muct 
generous diet than usual of the 
stream serial composers, we wer 
better position to appreciate this week the 
‘of two peripheral figures. Geographically 
pheral, as well.as musically, for though b 
them studied in Berlin, both belonged esse 
to their native countries—Nicos Skalkd 
Greece and Fartein Valen to Norway. 
Third Symphony (all five of his symp 
were written in the last fifteen years of h 
was given its first English performance las 
(March 12, Third Programme) by the - 
Symphony Orchestra under Qivin Fje 
who had directed its original performar 
Norway too. I suppose it must have beer 
Reger that Valen imbibed his trust in co 
point as a sufficient motive force for larg 
symphonic structures, but from his music 


helps to keep Reger’s flowing. The delib 
atonal melodic lines ramble towards and 


little sense of impulse or of form emerge 
the endings of at least two of the four 
ments took me completely by surprise. In 
this symphony merely confirmed the imp: 
made on me by the few other pieces of 
I had heard—that of a refined but s 
limited composer, a sort of atonal Fauré 

I know still less of the music of 
Skalkotas—some of the arrangements of 
dances (rather like Bartdk’s folk-dance a 
ments), a few small chamber works a 
Andante sostenuto that is apparently t 


had heard only once before, and in a rathe 
performance at that, yet when it turned uj 
last week it carried that sense of instant 
tion that only first-rate music arouses. 
a much better account of the music, 
Lamar Crowson and the Goldsbrough Or 


the other works in the programme 
March 7): Hiindemith’s rather arid c 
violin concerto, Bliss’s Rout and Si 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme suite. A year or 
we seemed to hear a good deal about Ske 
‘the Schénberg pupil who had gone back 
fiddle-playing in Athens and left at his 
ture death in 1949 a whole mass of unp 
music. I hope very much that the arb: 
‘musical fashion have not decided that 
already outmoded, before we have had a 


man music (Third, March 9) proved ratk 
-appointing. The best thing about it was cé 
James Dalton’s organ-playing—firm and 
articulated if a little rigid rhythmicall 
firmness was precisely the quality that wé 
ing from the B.B.C. Chorus’s singing of 
by Schitz. Heavy and conflicting v 
unfocused tone and the lack of any 
tension combined to give an pre C 
- plete spinelessness. 

One of the best of. he smaller rope tk 


not only because it contains the ri 
the right kind of voices (many of i 
be found in other groups too) but 
eg oe Henry vee ee 


‘Good Companion’ 


ae | ae m is the complete 
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as "that. so often they choose 


od u Maurier, the ose 


cool-smoking 


| Virginia cigarettes i in the 


elegant red box. a" 
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The “Good Companion’ portable typewriter will do any 
typing job superbly. There are two models for personal 
or small business use. Your first step in finding out more . 
: about them is to complete and return the coupon below. 
‘Good Companions’ are stocked by typewriter dealers, 
* 
stores and stationers throughout the country and, remember, 
Imperial after-sales service is the finest obtainable. 
| FREE: Please send me a copy of ‘Beginner’s Guide to Typing’ and full ) 
| details of Imperial ‘Good Companion’ portables. | : 
: ; 
| 
NAME .... a | 
Pe MN ec a a SM Bt 1d ani aaa | 
60/9. Imperial Typewriter Co Ltd Le-cester vay 
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TORE than 40,000 British people 
visited Yugoslavia last year and 


“enjoyed a wide variety of holidays 
along the well-known Dalmatian coast 


(Dubrovnik, Opatija, Crikvenica etc.) and 
at inland resorts (Lake Bled etc.). 

You can travel by chartered aircraft, and 
regular airline flights or special and 
regular trains from Great Britain. 

Boat connection from Venice (com- 
mencing April) along the Dalmatian 
Coast. 

Various organised coach tours inland and 
along the coast. 


Holidays in 


1YUGOSLAVIA 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries 
available from your Travel Agents or from: 


YUGOSLAV NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


(Dept. L), 143 Regent Street, 
- London, W.1 
Tel: REGent 5243 


presenting . 


‘botel 
cruises’ 


...@ new concept of river cruising by 

the botels ‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ 

carrying 60-80 passengers in first- 

class comfort through the sunshine of 

the Rhineland visiting four countries— 

HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE and 

SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful — 
relaxation. Inclusive fare from London, 

with excursions, from 59 gns. 

Please send for our brochure ‘botel cruises’ 


cornelder’s 


114 See GEne Avenue, Rondon, W.1 
GERrard 633 


“Which ? ” 
is frank and impartial. 


The March issue of “Which?” 


reports on lawn mowers, Queen 


Bee jelly, racing correspondents 
and carpet cleaners. “Which?” 
is published monthly by  fthe 
Consumers’ Association. Annual 
Subscription only £ 1toBoxM, 333 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


ESTABLISHED 108 YEARS 


@ Member of the Building Societies Association. 
@ Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments. 
@ Reserves of nearly 64% of Total Assets. 

@ Liquid funds of over 16% of Total Assets. 


@ Mortgages secured almost exclusively on owner- 
occupied residential properties, 


INTEREST ON PAID-UP SHARES 
Income Tax paid by the 
Society 
(equivalent to £5.14. 3d. _ 


with Income Tax at 7/9 in Mv 
the £) PER ANNUM 


Assets exceed £7,750,000 Reserves exceed £480,000 


112 Westminster Bridge Road, $.£E.1 Tel: WATerloo 5478/9 


If you cut 


your second teeth 
when cigarettes 


were 10 for 6d. 


By NOW you will have reached that time of life feet 


when an “early morning ” taste in your mouth may 
signal that your teeth and gums are needing more 


than just ordinary dentifrice. 

Regular cleaning may not in itself be enough. To strengthen 

the gums and promote complete mouth hygiene, a special and 
_ active cleaner is needed. 

Many people, perhaps suddenly realising for the oe time 
the real value of their own teeth, and determined to keep 
them in good condition as. long as possible, are now using 
SELTO DENTAL SALT Tooth Powder. SELTO is a 
unique dentifrice—a combination of a highly efficient tooth 
powder with a salt base—which stimulates and strengthens 
the gums as it cleans the teeth, leaving your mouth feeling 
wonderfully fresh and healthy. If your teeth are important 
to you Now—buy SELTO today. From your chemist,-in tins 
at 1/9 and 2/3, or in the large, colourful plastic box at 3/1, 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


RECORDED TALKS 
ON MUSIC 


Dy?” oan 
Antony Hopki 
(Illustrated on the piano) } 


Beethoven, Violin Concert 
(jep OC 
Franck, Symphonic Variat 

Gep 0 
Becthoree! Symphony No. 
Ger a 


Mieeaite sone 
Mozart, Jupiter Symphon: 


Elgar, Enigma Variations 


Rachmaninoff, Piano Conce 
SNowZ 


This series (consisting of 7" | 

price 15/11 each) will continue 
talks on works by Bach, Bra 
Sibelius ete. | 


From leading retailers, or direct ; 


JUPITER 


RECORDINGS LTD. (Dept. 
22B EBURY STREET, S.\ 


ms — 


N.B. Our catalogue also contains se 
recordings of poetry, with special emr 
on contemporary poetry. Eleven 1 
pees read theirown work ¢ on Jupiter | 
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CRUISES 


from about 


£10 to £35 


ORKNEY | 
SHETLA 


from LEITH & ABERDI 


Send 3d. postage for new bo: 
describing these delightf 
expensive and completely 
clusive round trips in Comp 
superb ships and hotels 
book early please, 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND, OR 


& SHETLAND SHIPPING CQ 
Dept23Matthews’ Quay, Aberdeen({Hea 


GEORGIAN B 
A city rich in historic splendd 
See the Roman Baths, Hot Spri 
and magnificent Pump Room, 
walk around the glorious Georg 
streets and crescents. Deligh 

shops and every mod 

entertainment. E 


| Write for free guide bo 


J. I. BEDFO 
PUMP ROOM, B. 


idiom : 
: firma be “be “hte were needed, 
as provided by the four motets in 
Thursday Invitation Concert’ on the fol- 
gz evening (Third, March 10)—exquisitely 
and meaningful singing. Machaut’s 
is Mass, I have to admit, was less convinc- 
his was partly because the editor had with 
est of intentions made certain compromises 
1 to make the work more palatable to 
mm audiences: in fact the anachronistic use 
s and the over-variegated instrumenta- 
(but why no organ?) distracted one from 
virtuoso vocal parts that should be in the 
throughout the work. Washington’s 
to it was also a little too humane, 
into the music expressive implications 
I cannot believe it really contains. 


hea 
2 Ls IT IS REMARKABLE that two of 
= the greatest nineteenth-century 
should each have ended a long and ad- 
is career with a Shakespearean comedy. 
and Verdi were lifelong admirers of 
; both had concentrated on tragic 
, including some based on their favourite 
latist (between them they touched the entire 
of tragedies apart from the Roman plays 
amon); im each case the single comedy 
> at the very end, and disclosed a new 
ming of youth in age. Beatrice and Bene- 
and Falstaff share that mixture of iron’c 
shment with an undercurrent of d eperc 
jon that marks the finest exploits of the 
ic muse. 
lioz had contemplated a ‘lively opera’ on 
1 Ado about Nothing as early as 1833, but 
not begin it till 1860, on a commission from 
, the impresario at Baden-Baden. He 
sd it as a holiday task after The Trojans, 
the work at first went so easily that he did 
vait to finish one piece before beginning the 
| it was later interrupted by illness and not 
pleted till early in 1862. The opera was well 
red at Baden-Baden in August that year, 
it Weimar in 1863, but did not reach Paris 
890. This would not have surprised Berlioz, 
described it as {not Parisian music’ and, 
ac truth, as ‘a caprice written with the 
a meedle ’ and ‘ one of the most spirited 
original’ of his works. It is, however, 
ishing that an opera of such quality on 
a subject should have waited ninety-eight 
for its first stage performance in London 
jonth—although Bernard Shaw did recom- 
it to D’Oyly Carte in 1892. 
i Z wrote his own libretto, translating 
cae dialogue from Shakespeare. He 


ereby leaving too little plot—a rare fault 
o based on a literary original. In their 
ded a characteristic figure of his own, 
ogi Somarone (meaning ‘ great 
o rehearses and performs an ac.- 
- in honour of the Sicilian victory. 


ed it to impair his art, The 
YY « Darton of Faust scores 
but Somarone is 


se ~ 
x 
fd 
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Phat the expressive implications of 


Staley s second Improvisation sur Mallarmé may 


be I had no idea; if indeed it has any. What is 
at once obvious is that this is a more sensuous, 
less tightly composed piece than Le Marteau 
sans Maitre, which may perhaps be why some 
of my colleagues view it with less favour. One 
thing that can be said is that the performance by 


‘the New Music Ensemble under John Carewe 
was exceptionally accurate—as far as the music is 


strictly notated at all. Dorothy Dorow in par- 
ticular performed prodigies of accurate intona- 
tion. 

Finally, a word about the fourth of Hans 
Keller’s ‘Functional Analyses’, this time of 
Haydn’s D major quartet, Op. 64, No. 5 (Third, 
March 11). There can be few musicians who are 
not aware by now that in these composed glosses 


By WINTON DEAN 


an intrusive irrelevance and his music is by. far 
the weakest in the score. It is tempting to sup- 
pose that without him Beatrice and Benedict 
might have made a satisfactory one-act opera 
(which was the original plan), or that if Berlioz 
had developed the Hero-Claudio side of the 
story he might have written a comic masterpiece. 
But his congenital weakness would prcbably 
have found him out. 

He could never shape his larger works as 
structural unities; instead he built them up as 
a series of tableaux, loosely connected or entirely 
detached, hoping that the total would be greater 
than the sum of the parts. Of course it never is, 
though the episodes are’ often as original and 
dynamic in design as they are pcnetrating in 
content: witness the first duet for Beatrice and 
Benedict and the male trio in Act I. The opéra 
comuque form, with the musical numbers separ- 
ated by spoken dialogue, favoured Berlioz’s 
method; but he nearly squandered this advan- 
tage by concentrating at the wrong points. The 


_ trio in Act I of Benvenuto Cellini shows what 


a brilliant musical tour de force he might have 
made of the crucial scene in which Benedict 
overhears Claudio and Don Pedro discussing 
Beatrice’s love for him; yet he leaves it in dia- 
logue. Hero and Claudio are reduced to mere 
foils; the unfortunate Claudio, though his wed- 
ding is the mainstay of the plot, has no love 
music and no solo of any kind. Even the ex- 
quisite duet for Hero and Ursula at the end of 
Act I, which re-creates the magic world of Act IV 
of The Trojans (and which Berlioz claimed to 
have sketched during a speech by one of his 
colleagues at the Institute), is strictly irrelevant. 
It should have been a love-duet, with Claudio 
replacing Ursula; but Berlioz was fascinated by 
the blend of female voices, which he further 
exploited in the Act II trio, another lovely 
movement in slow 6/8 time. The coda of the 
duet (ppp), for clarinets and strings in twelve 
parts (four of them solo), is one of the most 
magical passages of orchestral sound that even 
Berlioz ever conceived. 

The outstanding feature of the opera is the 
comic genius revealed in the music for the two 
principals. The theme of a love affair based on 
mutual irritation might have attracted Rossini 
or Offenbach. The former would doubtless have 
graced riotous fancy with a coating of sentiment, 
the latter whipped up a soufflé of frivolity. 
Berlioz does neither; his tone of conversational 


- banter masks a deep underlying melancholy. In 


the glittering orchestration, which combines 
virtuosity with the texture of chamber music, 


= 
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on the original music Keller is attempting not 
merely to demonstrate the “background struc- 
ture’ which Big the music’s contrasting ele- 
ments their uhity, but to make us experience it 
more fully. This particular ‘F.A.’ seemed to 
me at times too obviously demonstrative, but 
this is clearly an objection that has occurred to 
Keller too, since he tells me that later ‘ Func- 
tional Analyses’ (and indeed the second half of 
this one) were more freely, less didactically com- 
posed. Even so I am not convinced that the 
background relationships which certainly exist 
in a work of this kind can be satisfactorily or 
definitively expressed as a temporal structure at 
all, except of course as an expansion of the 
original structure. It is only in this sense that I 
cannot help wondering whether ‘the music 
behind the music’ is really music at all. 
JEREMY NOBLE 


Berlioz and the Comic Muse 


“Beatrice and Benedict’ will be broadcast at 7.55 p.m. on Sunday, March 20 (Third) 


he provides a perfect counterpart for the verbal 
wit of the play. The mid-nineteenth century was 
no age for classical comedy; life (and love) wes 
either too serious or too absurd. Berlioz treated 
it as real but not earnest; he both felt end 
mocked, and he made no allowance for self- 
deception. The duet-finale in which Beatrice and 
Benedict (trippingly accompan‘ed by the main 
theme of the overture) sign a matrimonial truce 
but look forward to resuming hostilities on the 
morrow is—despite its brevity—as original, 
witty, and satisfying as the climactic fugue in 
Falstaff. But Berlioz’s style was too dry for the 
sweet tooth of the period; it was scarcely safe 
for Verdi thirty years later to mock the sacred 
cow of romanticism. 

Berlioz’s whole career was out of step with 
the times. This fact, together with the Teutonic 
conception of musical history as an orderly pro- 
gress towards higher things, accounts for much 
of the disparagement he has received, Here wes 
a composer who, from early prominence among 
the avant-garde, moved ever backwards towards 
the classical world of Gluck, just when the giant 
saurians of German romanticism were beginning 
to wallow in the swamps created by the expan- 
sion and imminent explosion of tonality. It is 
easy to find links with Gluck in Beatrice and 
Benedict, for instance the first section of Hero’s 

ir ‘Fe vats le voir’ and the Marche nuptiale 
in Act II. It is also easy to stumble over the 
peculiar chromaticism that stamps even this 
exuberant and extrovert score with Berlioz’s 
characteristic melancholy, notably in Beatrice’s 
air ‘ J] m’en souvient’ (used in the overture) and 
the Sicilienne. Preconceived standards condemn 
this as ungrammatical and haphazard, just as 
ears hide-bound by the symmetrical phrase and 
the orthodox cadence are deaf to Berlioz’s stature 
as a superlative melodist. Wagner’s chromati- 
cism, always securely founded in tonality, links 
Beethoven. with Schénberg, and each step can 
be logically demonstrated. The non-structural 
character of Berlioz leads nowhere (his direct 
influence, except in orchestration, was confined 
to minor figures like Cornelius); it is justified 
only by the context. 

Most of the old charges against Berlioz, which 
reflect nothing but the inadequacy of their 
authors and propagators, are conclusively dis- 
proved by the score of Beatrice and Benedict. 
If, like so much he wrote, it is a work of flawed 
genius, the genius is infinitely more conspicuous 
than the flaws. Now that the old battles are over 
we can appreciate its unique flavour. It is never 
safe to estimate a work of art by its progeny. 


For SOME TIME now we have heard a good deal 
about rose hedges. Those offered for sale have 
such names as rosa canina, rosa multiflora, and 
rosa laxa. These are no more, than briar root- 
stocks normally used for budding roses on to in 
July. Take, for instance, the wild hedge-rose 


_briar, the dog-rose: the habit of this tells us that 


it will never grow into a neatly shaped hedge, 
and to attempt to trim it into shape would mean 
no flowers. Rosa canina and others will form a 
straggly kind of hedge, and if left untrimmed 
will produce small, five-petalled flowers. There 
are many much better hedging plants than these. 
The floribunda roses, such as Frensham and 
Korona, will form a better hedge and produce 
fine flowers. There is still time to plant these. 
Hybrid tea-roses, as well as climbing and rambler 
roses, can still be planted too; the bush roses will 
begin to flower in June or July of this year. 
Among varieties I like are: floribunda roses: 
Korona, Moulin Rouge, Shepherd’s Delight, Gay 
Crusader, and Masquerade; hybrid tea-roses: 
Peace, Perfecta, Lady Belper, and Margaret. 
We must be sure that manure or peat is 
dug into the soil before planting, and some 
organic manure, such as bone meal, -mixed with 
the soil as well. Both floribunda and hybrid 
bush tea-roses can be planted two feet apart, 
and they will make a lasting display each year 
from June to October. The hole for each bush 
must be large enough to allow the roots to be 


By 


Last SunpDAy in Network 
Three the first round was 
played of a new inter-university ‘ quiz’ in which 
pairs from eight universities will take part. The 
first encounter was between Cambridge, repre- 
sented by Mr. J. D. Kendall and Mr. R. J. 
Payne, and Birmingham, Mr. G. A. R. Trollope 
and Mr, J. B. Ward. 

The first part of the ‘quiz’ consisted of five 
questions all relating to the following hand: 


i 4A10742 
410975 
‘ OA 
&KQ6 
At love all you deal and bid One Spade. What 
would your rebid be if partner responded (a) 


One No Trump, (6) Two Clubs, (c) Two 
Diamonds? 


The answers recommended were: (a) No Bid > 


(consolation mark for Two Hearts); (6) Three 
Clubs; (c) Two Hearts (consolation mark for 
Two Spades). 

The next question was the bid after One 
Spade — Two Diamonds; Two Hearts — 
Three Diamonds. Here there is no argument but 
that the opener should pass. 

Finally, assume that partner has opened One 


- Planting: and ‘Pruning Roses oe a 


By PERCY THROWER 


spread out and deep enough so that the union 
between the rootstock and the rose is just at or 
slightly below the finished soil surface, The soil 
must be made really firm round the roots, and 
this can be achieved only by treading the soil 
in with the feet. Standard roses require a strong 


Gay Crusader—yellow with orange-scarlet on 
reverse of petals , 


Inter-University Bridge ‘ Quiz jase 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


bids Two Diamonds. What should you say 
now? This is a strong sequence on the opener’s 
part and Four Clubs was adjudged best, with 
consolation for a slam try of Four No Trumps 
or a direct Six Clubs. 

On this part of the ‘ quiz’ Cambridge scored 
15 out of 20, Birmingham 13. Mr. Kendall, for. 
Cambridge, had a personal score of 10 and 
Mr. Trollope, for Birmingham, of 9. 

The next test was to bid the following hands 
in partnership: ; 


WEST EAST 
&A3 @KQJ64 
WAK9IT75S ¥ J 10 
$064 — ¢— 
wAI3 &OJ7542 


West is the dealer at love all. First, the Cam- 
bridge pair bid as follows: 


WEST EAST 
Mr. Kendall Mr. Payne 
1H oa Oe 
2NT 3S 
4C ' 4H 
6C No ms 


This excellent auction was matched by their 


Club and you respond One Spade. Partner re- ‘opponents: Lyf 


- 


Ge after pruning. 


and TERENCE REESE 


has K 108 6. 


Stokes. to support ‘thelr slender stems, oth 
they will be broken off by wind. Sackin 
piece of rubber tyre round the stem of th 
before tying it to the stake will prevent c 
the bark. After planting, some manure or 
cultural peat spread over the surface < 
ground will prevent the rapid drying of t 


_ and help to get the roses established quicl 


Climbing and rambler roses will need 
if any pruning after planting, ‘but. bus! 


standard forms of floribunda and hybri: 
roses will. The branches of the bush 
should be cut back to a prominent buc 


to eight inches above the soil; those « 
standard roses cut back to a bud approxit 


the same distance from where they bran 


from the main stem. 

Prune the established batt and standarc 
toc. Cut back any thin branches. growing 
the base, and cut out as much of the old 
as possible in neglected roses; and cut back 
branches which produced flowers last yea 
prominent bud or about six to ten inches 
where each branch begins to grow. After 
ing, sprinkle a tablespoon of complete or g 
fertilizer on the soil round each, and light 
it into the surface of the soil. A coveri 
manure or peat on the soil will help the 
lished roses also. If black-spot affected the 
of the roses last year, spray with a copper - 


y —From B.B. Cc. Television Se 


WEST EAST 
1H ks 
2NT BYiS) 
4C 6C 
No 


The judges expressed themselves in fay 
a rebid ‘of Three No Trumps by West o 
Two Club response, but had no other cr 

With Cambridge leading by 25 to 23, 
question was on play. Assuming that you 
Six Clubs on the hand above, how do ya 
the trump suit after a diamond lead? 

Obviously there are no losers outside the 
and in this suit a perfect safety play 
This is to cross to dummy and lead a lo 
from A 9 3 towards the QJ) 7542.8 
that North shows void: South will wi 
the King and declarer can later finesse d 
9. If South has the void the play is | 
simple: the Queen wins, then a low « 
led to the Ace and the 9 returned. 3 

One player on each side gave the right 
and one gave an answer that is half righ 
low to dummy’s Ace. That loses me | 


Five points were awarded for the 
answer, 2 for the other, Thus 
retained its aes winning ae 32 


le vanilla essence 


y to thirty-five minutes. 
wire cake tray. When 

with the filling and coat | 
_ and decorate with the ~ 


of apricot jam 
as of ground almonds) | 
oon of finely chopped walnuts 
way Eraging 


ugh a coarse strainer or beat — 


No. 1,555 
tore 4 "Prizes (for 


ing date: first ‘post on Thursday, 
z them should be addressed t 
marked * Crossword ’ in the left 


" 
see eneeeseesseeneneuneresers seeeenrs 


For the frosting take: © 
4 whites 
ups (12 oz.) of 
ablespoons of water hi 

easpoon of cream of tartar 

teaspoon of lemon juice (or a few drops of 
Imond or vanilla essence) 

_ Halved walnuts to decorate — 


SRIK NoHARA (page 482): an 
of Der Monat; editor of Stand punkt, a 
___ West German students’ magazine . 
__C. J. HaMSon (page 489): Professor of Com-— 
_ parative Law, Cambridge University; Bar- 
_ rister-at-Law; Bencher of Gray’s Inn; 


Crossfig _ 
the first three correct solutions opened): book to 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d., respectively 


March 24. Entries should be on the printed diagram and e 
o the Editor of THe LisTEnrEr, 35 Marylebone 
-hand_top corner. In all matters connected with 
Editor’s decision is final 


24. 
2D. 
2G. 
ad. 
28. 
29. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 

39. 


caster or granulated sugar 


and rough up with a fork if desired. Dex 
with walnuts. ~*f 
eG AUDREY TOMS j 

—* Television Cookery Club? 


Living on a diet is not fun, but it can become much 
‘More pleasant when one can draw on the skill and _ 
experience of a dietician who is also an imaginative Pa 2 
cook. The Complete Cookery Book for Diabetics, 
by Iris Holland Rogers (C. K. Lewis and Co,, Iatds 
for the- British Diabetic Association, 6s.) provides 
recipes for dishes that attract the eye and the palate 
while keeping a constant watch on the balance of 


CLUES—ACROSS 


S(a? + amt) 


h? + 10? + 1) — a 


8f + 11(a + 4). 
(+f) 2d +h) —s 
34 +) + (Ga? + 3a + 40)} 
f{5Vag—3(Va)} +¢2 
Bie d doreite + 22) 
a+b 
3(3h? + S(a? — b>) — 16) 
2b'— 4 CVA) 
WE ek hats 
4 8c +h) +e+2} 


aia 


) ch +b) © +1) 


> 


carbohydrates, proteins, and fat. ae 
; ; eg 
pees 
| “5 
Notes on Contributors — a 
assistant editor Jack GouLp (page 495): radio and television a. 
critic of The New York Times; author of ie 
All about Radio and Television (1953) <eow 
L. D. ErtLincer (page 504): Durning-Law- yee 
rence Professor of the History of Art, Uni- ho 
versity College, London x 
WINTON DEAN (page 517): critic and musi- — 
 cologist; author of Bizet, Handel’s Drama- 
tic Oratorios and Masques, etc. 
_ Percy THROWER (page 518): Park Superin-_ 
tendent at Shrewsbury; regular host for 
“Gardening Club’; author of J the Flower 
’ Garden with Percy Thrower and Garden- fy 
ing and Garden Tools ~ 
5 ; 4. h*—d*)41 
By Rex Kinder en 
92 2 —. F) 
10. 12(h? — a*) + 2(g + 1) 
li. d+e 
12. g°(10d + 9) 
13. 3a* 
igh Street, London, Vas oat 6 ) 
the crosswords the 16. B+13 
: 2b 
17. d 4 
“ etek se 
20. 2(b + c) | 
22. b* 4 
23. Cc : ‘ 
30ne ag : ae er 
31. f* 5 an 
32. (h® — f°) — (€ — 2) ¢ 
a 
372 ba ) 
38. g+5 


Solution of No. 1,553 


: NOTES 
The stroke shows where the missing letters are: 

Across: 1. Ro/b; 6. camera/s; 11. re/quire; 13. s/lowed; 
14, ch/a; 15. cofat; 16, bea/ver; 18. cat/on; 21, ju/ntas; 
22. pat/e; 24. min/k; 26. war-d/iary; 28. pe/as; 30. wis/t; 
31, came/ras; 32. ice-b/ound; 33. bo/th; 34. pro/a; 36. 
th/e factor; 37. I/do; 38. char/gers. 

Down: 1, Go/al; 2. tre/e; 3. the/ses; 4, M/um; 5. fir/s; 
6. pa/use; 7, de/n; 8. c/retin; 9. sing/le; 10. b/y; 12 
ri/der; 17. du/ly; 19. pr/ess; 20. pensi/ons; 23. en/d. 
25. prim/ates; 26. speak/ing; 27. pyg/my; 29. of/hat; 34 
Mar/s; 35. char/ing. 


lst prize: A. W. Aspinall (Chester); 2nd prize: 
Miss R. L. Saw (Carshalton); 3rd prize: Mrs 
Aileen Woods (Hayes) 
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— Stu dy at Home|| To THose wHo want To WRITE— 
on tik “Don’t Keep on Alone Too Long”. This sound advice has brought 
a n d p a Ss S many into touch with the LSJ—the School with the proudest record of 
success throughout the world, So many potential writers—those who are 
‘Wolsey Hall, Oxford (founded in 1894) can really keen—waste their energies and enthusiasm by writing without an 
successfully prepare you by post for the expert to put them right. ; - ~ a 
General Certificate of Education (all examin- Intelligent people have found that expert personal coaching by corre- 
- ing Boards): London University Degrees and spondence with the LSJ has developed their natural latent talent for 
Diplomas; also for Ordination, Teaching, Law, writing, Their minds have kept alive and their incomes have mounted 
_ Banking, Secretarial, Statistical, and many with the years from selling their articles or stories to the many hundreds 
. Dipelauaine i pe aD Conn pane (os of papers anxious to buy professionally written MSS. from outside sources. 
graduate tutors: students Gecetre individual ‘At the LSJ you are coached individually. You can begin ete quite 
Burkcrinn: faitioniis: continded. free’ in “the early in your Course and you will also acquire an asset of inestimable 
event of failure. Reasonable fees, deferred value—a mind that does not vegetate. : 
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founded 1887, successfully prepares students for 
General Certificate 
of Education — 


London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Un 
and all other Examining Boards. 


University of London 


Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams, | 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ,), LL.B., B.D., B.M 


A.C.P.,L.C.P., Law, and other exan 


‘terms if desired. 20,000 Successes since 1944, ~ 
‘PROSPECTUS free (please mention exam.) from ~ 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director 


of Studies, Dept. FE9, ~ ; 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD: 


for free advice and book. VR 


LONDON SCHOOL 


_ Wherever you live you can study with the LSJ—Stories, Articles, 
Poetry, Radio, TV. Plays, Literature, History. Write now tothe School 
: OF JOURNALISM (L), 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 


an 
st j 


Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate f« 
instalments. Free re-preparation in event of fail! 
% PROSPECTUS free from the Regist 

56 Burlington House 


“CAMBRIDGE 


' 


GRO 8250 


Be a Master 
of English 


Picture what it would mean to you to have 
a mastery of English—to be able to express 
yourself fluently and attractively, interest 
others in your ideas, widen your outlook, and 
avoid embarrassing mistakes in speech and 
writing. ‘ 

Good English gives you confidence, increases 
your professional and social standing. It © 
ensures that you make the right impression. 

Improve your English in the spare minutes 
of the day—the fascinating R.I. way. *' The 
best investment I ever made,”’ many students 

say. The moderate fee brings this unique 
Course within the reach of all. 


Write today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
2/391M), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for interest- 
ing free prospectus, “Word Mastery.” There is 
no obligation, . 


STORIES WANTED 


_ Suitable storles are revised by 
usand submitted toeditorsona15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons fou 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITIC 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVIC 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIO 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cox 
is the most efficient, the most economical 
the most conyenient means of preparing 
General Certificate of Education and Pre 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. 
ternal London University Degrees; for { 
Service, Local Government and commer 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Perso 
Management; for I.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, « 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exa 
courses. in business subjects. {Sie 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Succes: 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate 
payable by instalments. ~E 
Write today for prospectus, sent FR 
request, mentioning exam, or su 
which interested to the Secretary (D 


METROPOLITAN COLLEC 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E 


eee 


B S..ONLY 1BLANKET FOR 13...” 


About 12 million people have 
been uprooted in Algeria. 
Now, in similar desperate 
need, there are the survivors 
from the Agadir disaster. 


Most of the Algerian refugees ate women and 
children. Relief workers write: “With my own 
eyes I saw five children in one camp on the verge 


AGADIR DISASTER 


“We urgently need extra 
funds to speed help to the 
earthquake survivors. 


FICTION-WRITING 


Dept. 32 
BRITISH INSTITUTE 
of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 


i be every man and woman are certain 
qualities already being developed or 
awaiting development. Social life 
and the exigencies of earning a living 
develop these qualities, but some- 
‘times slowly and often unevenly so 
that whilst there may be progress in 
one direction there is stagnation and 
frustration in another. The Pelman 
Course is designed to quicken the 
development of all qualities and 
aptitudes, the more significant of 
which are: 


—JUDGMENT —SOCIAL-EASE “The Science of Success,’’ please. 

INITIATIVE —DECISIVENESS 1 Ret aE ADD oe ED is A 19 Berkeley Street, London, W.t : 
—OBSERVATION—SELF-CONTROL > JANITOR BOILERS LIMITED+ CAMBERLEY: SURREY 
—WILL-POWER —CONCENTRATION . Lae ee, 3 ' At 


—PERSONALITY—SELF-CONFIDENCE 
AND A HOLD-FAST MEMORY 


Chronicle House - Fleet St - London :-EC4 


TAKE UP PELMANISM 


And Cultivate Your Natural Ability 


_ Established over 60 years. 


3 Genera] Secretary on the 
spot within 48 hours.) 
Tents for the homeless 


Pelmanism develops these qualities quickly; 
harmoniously and permanently. They become 
habitual processes manifesting themselves 
smoothly and evenly, and largely without 
conscious effort. 


Send for the Free Book 
The Pelman Course is simple and interest- 


ing and takes up very little time. You can 
enrol on the most convenient terms. The 


Course is fully explained in “The Science of ~ 


Success”’ which will be sent to you. gratis and 
post free, on application to-day. f 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY—_— 


Pelman Institute, 82 Norfolk - 
Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited 
London, W.1,—All editor! 


; Founder member of U.K. Committee for Algerian Refugees. = ‘é 


SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Beveridge, Sir Oliver Franks, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


WELbeck 1411 


, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, 
ial communications to the Editor, THs LisTENER, 


tejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. r 4 2 F 
WE TEACH ONLY (£5,000 was cabled of death”. “Practically all the childen we saw 
: immediately, and our 


showed signs of extreme malnutrition”. Who 
mice 
shall live and who must die depends on what we 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by ~ eee nas “have: bean , as used by oe 
specialists.For20 yearswehavebeen receiving Sean wy ee . SS 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, _ sent but the desperate need can send quickly. ‘ the leading 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and continues. 10)- feeds eee ; e ! y Coll : 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you _| family fora week. £5 sends Listener Relief, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. olleges 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 200 penicillin tablets. PAY Fea of Music 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our ~ 5 
moxium efforts on your behalf. Fee , 
returned if unearned. ie fi ; , 2 - 
The Poofeccrenat Touch i FREE from fi | OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR — EXCHANGES 
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A Member of the Powell Duffryn Group of Companies i am 


“ 


For central heating and all the er se 
hot water you need at the lowest cost — 


d ito b ile 5 
‘mean home comfort 
Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Engine 
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